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WATER LILIES. 
On wind-swept ponds the lilies rest, 
And yield their sweet perfume, 
The surface calm, nor e’er distrest 
By rise of wave or moon. 
So with the soul that’s stayed in God; 
Rooted in depths unseen of men, 
His peace is like a river broad, 
His rest beyond all human ken. 
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EDITORIAL N OTES. 


In Washington Territory, as will be seen 
by a summary of telegraphic reports in 
another column, the Constitutional Con- 
vention has provided for the submission 
of woman suffrage to the male voters in 
October, 1890. This is better than the 
original plan of its enemies, which was to 
submit it six weeks hence, to be voted 
upon as a separate proposition at the same 
time with Prohibition. Woman suffrage 
will now come before the voters upon its 
own merits, without complication, and 
after ample time for a campaign. From 
a convention controlled by the liquor 
interest, and many of whose members had 
been elected for the express purpose of 
keeping woman suffrage out of the consti- 
tution, even this is better than could have 
been expected. 

+o 

Henry B. Blackwell has just returned 
from his Western trip, of which he will 
give an account in next week’s WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 
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Fifty thousand women are reported as 





having voted at the school elections just | 


held in Kansas. Many women were elect- 
ed on the school boards. 





The Republicans of Bernalillo County, 
New Mexico, in their recent county con- 
vention, recommended a number of sub- 
jects to the attention of the Territorial 
Convention which is to meet next month to 
form a constitution. Among those unani- 
Mously adopted was a suffrage plank equal 
for both sexes. 





The comments on the case of Mrs. May- 
brick, condemned to death on the charge 
of murdering her husband, are varied and 
instructive. Some of the papers take oc- 
casion to make little gibes at the woman 


suffragists, saying that it is inconsistent | 


for those who believe in equal privileges 
for women to object to equal punishment. 
They do not see that it ic equally incon- 
sistent for those who oppose equal privi- 
leges for women to insist upon equal 
Punishment. The suffragists believe in 
Making both privilege and penalty the 
same for men and women. But if women 
are too emotional and weak-minded to 
Vote, they are too emotional and weak- 
Minded to be fully responsible for their 
acts, and they should be treated with 
Some of the same leniency that the law 
shows to minors. The best way would 
be to recognize the fact that a woman is 
® person, and, in the words of Grace 
Greenwood, to “give her a fair swing at 
life as well as at death.” 


4+ 
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In the graduating class of the Chicago 
West Side High Schooi there were but 
twenty-one boys to one hundred and forty- 











four girls. The girls also took the honors, 
and a majority of them did the same in 
the grammar schools. The Chicago Ad- 
vance says: 


“These facts, along with the other fact 
that the girls are leading in literary socie- 
ties and Chautauqua circles, are significant, 
very. They mean that girls are going to 
the front in intellectual development, that 
they will enter the higher grade employ- 
ments and the boys the lower. When the 
question is asked why women are filling 
important positions as teachers, why they 
should go upon school boards, why they 
are pushing the work of reform and beney- 
olent and missionary enterprises, the 
answer is at hand: they are taking the 
superior training. In the important prov- 
inces of life, even the advantage of sex 
cannot make a half-educated man equal to 
a well-educated woman.” 


——— - -*0@ 





It is curious to see the different conclu- 


draw from the same premises. 
Bellamy’s story, ‘‘A Positive Romance,” 
in the current number of the Century, we 
have explained to us the grounds on which 
a certain Positivist professor held that 
women were to be revered. In his view, 
“Their true and valid title to worship, 
while personal qualities might enhance or 
partially obscure it, was itself in root more 
than personal, and consisted in the martyr 
and mother sex, which so peculiarly sacri- 
ficed and consecrated them to the interests 
of humanity as to draw to them the hom- 
age and loyalty of all men who loved their 
race.” In the interview between the stu- 
dent and the professor’s daughter, the 
young man reminds himself that he ‘*was 
not here to render homage to her for the 
beauty of her sex, but for its perpetual 
consecration and everlasting martyrdom 
to my race.” 





+o 


In substance, this 1s much the same as 
Mr. Grant Allen’s view. Mr. Grant Allen 
asserts that women are ‘‘told off for the 
continuance of the race,” and are “‘sacri- 
ficed to reproductive necessities.” He 
draws the conclusion that they are not dis- 
tinctively human, and (apparently) that 
they are to be depreciated and despised. A 
man of more generous character starts from 
the same premise, that women are ‘‘sacri- 
ficed to the interests of humanity,’’ and he 





draws the conclusion that they are there- 
fore pre-eminently human, and are even to 
be worshipped. This isa much more ami- | 
able conclusion than the other; but some | 
of us doubt the premises. Is it likely that | 
half the human race are created-expressly | 
to be sacrificed and martyred? 


—*oo-— 








It is as evident that women are meant to 
be mothers as that men are meant to be 
fathers. But under normal conditions a 
woman is not and does not consider her- 
self a sacrifice and a martyr merely be- 
cause she is a mother. On the contrary, 
she rejoices. If there are special suffer- 
ings involved in maternity, which the fa- 
ther is not called upon to endure, there are 
also special compensations which the fa- 
ther does not share. Every motherly- 
hearted woman whose children have turned 
out well would say that the joys of mater- 
nity far outweigh its pains. If the lives 
of most women are full of hardship and 
suffering —and, taking the world over, 
there is little doubt that this is the case— 
it is not owing to the will of God or to the 
necessities of nature, but to somebody’s 
ignorance or sin. 





+++ 
++ 


In “A Positive Romance,” it is said of 
man, “By his constitution he is above 
all an individual, and that is the natural 
line of his development.” Of woman it is 
said, ‘“The mother-sex overbears in part 
her individuality.’* The meaning of this 
is not precisely clear; but from its appar- 
ent meaning we must dissent. A woman 
is as truly and distinctly an individual as 
a man, only she is not just the same kind 
of an individual that he is. Her individ- 
uality is not ‘‘overborne,” but developed, 
when she becomes a mother. The poor 
mothers of whom we see so many, who 
break down after bringing a child into the 
world, and sink into invalidism and in- 
efficiency, are the product of an abnormal 
state of things. They may be sacrifices; 
but they are not martyrs, although they 
die daily a living death. ‘It is not death 
that makes the martyr, but the cause.” 
As Emily Pfeiffer says in one of her poems, 
‘““We are victims, not martyrs.” Such 
women are victims to their clothes, to 
their imperfect education, to their lack of 
exercise, to our unsatisfactory housekeep- 
ing arrangements, and to the belief that 





husbands are entitled to rule over their 
wives. Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi tells us 
that in a state of natural health the phys- 
ical vigor of women is increased after they 
have become mothers. If that is not the 
general experience, it is because there is 
something wrong. 
e+ 

Nine-tenths of the sufferings of women 
are totally needless, and, instead of pro- 
moting the advantage of the race, are 
greatly to its detriment. One fruitful 
source of mischief has been the very gen- 
eral failure to recognize that a woman is 
an individual, with personal duties and 
personal rights, and the persistent deter- 
mination to regard her and to reason about 
her merely as a means for continuing the 
race. 








«++ 
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Under righteous and sensible social 
arrangements, a woman would not have a 
much more painful existence than a man. 


of life, and he has his special hardships in 
his. Some one in Shakespeare says to a 
wife that her husband 


——“for thy maintenance commits his body 

To painfui labor, both by sea and land, 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe.”’ 


It takes as much courage to do a man’s 
full duty in the world as to do a woman’s, 
and when a husband lives up to it, his wife 
has as good cause to venerate him as he 
has to venerate her. Before women accept 
either contempt or worship on the ground 
that they are ‘‘the martyr-sex,” let them 
consider how much of their suffering is 
either useful or necessary. If half the 
human race really are naturally and inev- 
itably dedicated to ‘‘everlasting martyr- 
dom,” it is the most serious defect yet 
discovered in the arrangements of nature. 


eee. —~—— 


In addition to the two women’s suffrage 
associations already existing in England, 
a new ‘**Women’s Franchise League” has 
just been formed. Mrs. Alice Scatcherd 
has been active in organizing it. Its es- 
pecial object will be the abolition of all the 
legal disabilities of married women in re- 
lation to property, etc., and their admis- 
sion to the franchise on the same terms as 
single women. 





oo 


The August Woman’s Standard (Iowa) 
tells how on three different occasions, re- 
cently, three distinguished men of that 
State strongly advocated the enfranchise- 
ment of women. At the district M. E. 
Conference at Gowrie, Rev. *J. N. Lise- 
comb read an able paper on woman suf- 
frage. Aft the Chautauqua Assembly at 
Colfax, the president of the Iowa State 
Agricultural College, W. I. Chamberlin, 
LL. D., delivered a lecture on ‘‘Problems 
of State, Past and Present,” in which 
he urged the ballot for woman, not only 
as a matter of justice to her, but as an ad- 
vantage to government and to society. He 
declared, ‘‘We cannot long afford to do 
without it.” Again, at Oskaloosa, Judge 
Liston McMillen, of the Federal Supreme 








campaign letters, the final droppiog of a 
folded paper in a box need not be serious- 
ly discussed as affecting the matter much,” 
—a conclusion as applicable to the United 
States as to England. 


——* & ¢—_______ 


HETTY OGLE, THE HEROIC TELEGRAPHER | 


OF JOHNSTOWN. 


Every one knows of the noble and tragic 
death of Hetty Ogle, but few have watched 
the consistent and well-ordered course of 
her life. 

Hetty Earl was born in the beautiful 
mountain village of Somerset, Pennsyl- 
vania, and there she grew to bea cheerful, 
helpful, happy, pleasant-faced young 
woman. 

Her father was for many years Recorder 
of the Courts there. He died a poor man. 
There were few educational advantages in 
Somerset, and though Hetty had a strong, 
well-balanced mind, it had little school 


training. After her father’s death she | 


married Charles Ogle, a younger member 
of the family so distinguished in Penn- 
sylvania politics. He was one of the first 
to enlist as a soldier in the Civil War, and 
was killed in the Wilderness at the battle 
of Gaines Mill. His body was never 
recovered. Mrs. Ogle was left with three 
little children to support, and she went to 
work calmly and bravely to do it. 
telegraph office in Somerset was in a 
room also occupied as a store, and where 


the rough men of the town congregated to | 


gossip and quarrel; but she undertook to 
learn that business, and she did it thor- 
oughly, never getting a disrespectful word 
from any one, the hardest part of her task 
being that she left her babies at home to 
take care of each other as best they could. 
She soon became wonderfully proficient, 
and was given an office of her own in 
Somerset. From that she gained the con- 


fidence of the telegraph company so en- | 


tirely that at the time of her death she had 
charge of three telegraph lines in Johns- 
town. Her two boys grew to be fine 
fellows, shaped by her strong will and 
good example. Her daughter was always 
frail in health; and was only kept alive by 
the tender care of her mother. ‘Their 
home was the most perfectly ordered that 
can be imagined. 


| by a servant, but was kept exquisitely 
| neat by the skilful and deft hands of the 


mistress. 
table was of the daintiest, and she shared 
what she had with rich and poor. Her 


friends always said Hetty’s coffee-pot was | 


inexhaustible. She taught scores of boys 
and girls telegraphy for nothing, and 
helped them to find situations. At the 


time of her death, two young girls were | 


gratuitously sharing her home, and earn- 
ing good wages in telegraph offices from 
the benefit of her instruction. ‘They died 
with their benefactress. She even found 
time to do beautiful fancy-work with her 
wonderful quick fingers. She was one of 
the sort of whom people say, ‘‘How does 


| she find time to accomplish all that she 


Court, gave a lecture on ‘‘Woman Suf- | 


frage Viewed from a Christian Stand- 
point,” in which he refuted numerous ob- 
jections. 





In the Overland Monthly for August, the 
participation of Englishwomen in politics, 


and the “‘protest against woman suffrage” | 


which appeared in the Nineteenth Century, 
are commented upon editorially. Without 
discussing the merits of the subject of 
woman suffrage, the Overland shows the 
absurdity of the position taken in the pro- 
test, that of objecting to the extension of 
parliamentary suffrage to women, while 
distinctly approving the municipal and 
school woman suffrage already in practice. 
It calls the protest ‘ta curious embodiment 
of the tendency of human nature to believe 
its own particular place of drawing the 


| offices. 


line between radicalism and conservatism | 


to be the place pointed out by nature.” The 
distinction made between the parliament- 
ary and other suffrage, it regards as “‘sin- 


gularly fanciful,” since ‘‘education, poor- | 


laws, the relation of church and State, mar- 
riage and divorce, temperance, penology, 
woman and child labor—a thousand sub- 
jects of the class which the protest defines 
as proper matters for women’s votes—are 
Parliament’s function. It holds that ‘‘the 
sharp distinction made between voting and 
all other modes of political activity is also 
rather fanciful,” and pertinently concludes 
that ‘‘whatever the effect on women’s dis- 
positions or homes, of the partisan strug- 
gles and heated feelings of politics, so long 
as they may make campaign speeches, and 
canvass from their carriages, and write 


does?” 
She was a member of the Christian 
Church. Her religion was certainly most | 


practical. She embodied the Golden Rule. 

She had at one time to endure a terrible 
surgical operation. After it was over and 
she was just regaining consciousness, she 
saw her son, to whom she had taught 
telegraphy, standing by herside. Hesaw 
her fingers move, although she could not 
speak, and he understood that she was 
telegraphing on the bed-spread, ‘It is 
over; I am safe,” to a distant and anxious 


friend. She was entirely unselfish during | 


every conscious moment of her useful 


life. 


so faithful a servant sent a man, at their 
own expense, to take her place in their 
All the mill whistles in the region 
were hushed by a positive order from the 
owners while she was in a critical condi- 
tion, and bulletins were regularly issued 
to the anxious town, where she com- 
manded general love and respect. 

The company which she served had just 
repaired and put in perfect order the 


| house which she occupied, and the world 


j 
| 


never looked brighter or fairer to Hetty 


Ogle than upon the morning of the day 
| that she gave up her life in the effort to 





save her fellow-creatures. 

Not a trace of her drowned, burned, 
maimed, scattered body has been discov- 
ered by agonized searchers, but we, who 
believe in the reward of the faithful 
servant, are confident that Hetty Ogle has | 
heard from the Master, ‘‘Well done; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.”—Mary 
Black Clayton, in Harper’s Bazar. 


The | 


It was seldom invaded | 


Everything that came upon her | 


While this illness was progressing, | 
the telegraph company to whom she was | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. H. M. CastILuar is the proprietor 
of a book and pamphlet bindery in San 
Francisco. 

Dr. JENNIE MCCOWEN, of Iowa, has 
been made a “Fellow” of the Society of 
Science, Letters and Art, of London. 

Mrs. IpA A. HARPER, one of the lead- 
ing women journalists of Indiana, is en- 
gaged on the editorial staff of the Daily 
News, just started at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Miss ISABELLA BirD, the traveller and 
explorer, has been awarded the Order of 
Kapolani by the King of Siam, in recogni- 
tion of her literary work. 

Miss AMELIA B. EpwWaArps has had ap- 
plications to deliver more than three hun- 
dred lectures during her coming visit to 
America. She has arranged to deliver 
sixty. 

Miss MARY ALLEN West, of the Union 
Signal, is taking an outing in Washington 
‘Territory, and writing breezy letters to the 
Inter-Ocean, descriptive of military posts 
and frontier life. 

Miss Kate HusBBarp is an energetic 
young Kansas woman, who owns, edits 
and publishes the Glasco Sun. She also 
manages a job printing office, and is said 
to be laying the foundation of a fortune. 

Miss ANNA GORDON is preparing a new 
song-book for the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian ‘Temperance Unions. Her ‘“‘Marching 
Songs tor Young Crusaders’ have been 
sold to the extent of 120,000 copies. 


Mrs. L. MAY WHEELER has retired from 
the editorship of the Woman's News, and 
| is succeeded by Georgie D. Runyan, of 
Springfield, O. Mrs. Wheeler is now on 
the editorial staff of the Springfield (O.) 
Budget. 


RAMABAI now has eighteen pupils, most 
of them Brahmans. Six live in the house 
with her; the rest are day scholars. She 
says: ‘*People are much prejudiced against 
me, but I hope this prejudice will grad- 
ually die away.” 

Miss LOTTIE GERAK, of St. Louis, has 
been winning prizes in the Vienna Conser- 
vatory of Music, and bids fair to make a 
brilliant concert singer. She has just re- 
| turned to this country, after four years of 
hard study abroad. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GoUGAR has addressed 
at least fifty thousand people on woman 
suffrage and temperance during the past 
two weeks. She writes: ‘*The West is alive. 
No speaker neglects the suffrage question.”’ 
At present Mrs. Gougar is at work in New 
York State. 

Mks. THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD, of San 
Buenaventura, Cal., began four years ago, 
without capital and under difficulties, to 
convert a barley-field into a flower and 
seed farm. She is now at the head of a 
thriving business, supplying many of the 
Eastern seedsmen in quantities, and filling 
European orders for plants and seeds. 

Miss CLARA CONWAY, a well-known 
| educator of Tennessee, whose school for 
| girls at Memphis has often been mentioned 
| in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, is one of the 
| committee of six appointed by the Tennes- 
see ‘Teachers’ Association to urge upon the 
State Legislature the desirability of ex- 
tending equal educational opportunities to 
girls at the State University. 





Miss OLIVE SCHREINER has been think- 
ing of a visit to America this autumn, but 
she has almost decided against it for another 
year. She has a curiosity to see something 
| of republican institutions, and especially 
to study the part played in occidental civil- 
ization by women, but finds herself too 
busy to visit the United States as soon as 
she had expected and desired. 


Rev. Mary L. MORELAND, who has 
been preaching at Wyanet, III., since last 
March, was lately ordained as a minister 
of the Congregational Church. She is be- 
lieved to be the first woman of that denom- 
ination ever ordained in Illinois. Her 
church is prospering, both spiritually and 
financially. Miss Moreland lately per- 
formed a wedding ceremony, and is soon 
to receive a number of converts into the 
church. 

Mrs. J. K. BARNEY, the W. C. T. U. 
World’s Superintendent of Prison Work, 


| is going about in Europe, visiting prisons 
' and houses of detention in the line of her 


work. She was greatly interested in the 
Christian Police Association, and hopes to 


| see something of that kind in America. 


She will visit Austria, Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany, returning by way of Paris 
and London this fall before the National 


| W. C. T. U. convention. 
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LETTER FROM ©. 
Los ANGELES, 

For three or four days 
100° or more in the shg 
enjoyed cool weathe ple Kas 
have been sweltering for some time, so we 
endure it heroically. ‘I'll be a good boy, 
never fear,” wrote a young friend just 
gone back to the other side of the Rockies ; 
“I never want to go where it is any hotter 
than it is here.” Everybody goes to the 
mountains or the beach, generally the last, | 
if only for a day now and then. 

In this sanitarium, for that is what 
Southern California is, people go here and 
there for change of clithate, as convales- 
cents go from room to room. Our family 
divided for a littlerun, part to Long Beach, 
part to the Antelope Valley, with its great- 
er elevation, absence of fog, and so its 














greater value to those afflicted with weak 
lungs. 

Camping out was the order of this divis- 
ion, and all went well till in an evil hour 
the horse ‘‘just tasted” the loco weed, as 
many a man has its twin brother for men, 
alcohol. Then, crazy drunk, she broke 
her tether-rope, and rushed into the lake, 
drowning before the eyes of her master, 
with only one frightened neigh as an ap- 
peal for help. The killing of a big ‘‘rat- 
tler’? was the only other pleasant adven- 
ture on that trip, except, perhaps, the en- 
counter on the mountain road with an old 
prospector, who, having learned the name 





| fruit. 





of his chance companion of an hour, re- 


marked, “I’ve heard your father preach | 


many asermon,” and then announced him- 


self by a name slightly changed, but one | 


we recognized as that of a man who years 
ago deserted his wife and young children. 

It seems sometimes as though all rogues, 
of whatever grade, started straight for this 
State. A bishop here remarked that ‘the 
was afraid of new men.” But, of course, 
that does not include all. 

With more of an opinion of the strength 
of the loco weed, the campers-out returned, 
sadder but wiser, and started again for 
mountains, this time in Ventura County, 
where a friend of ours has a bee ranch, 
where he last year lost $2,000 worth of 
honey by fire, and when last heard from 
he had killed another ‘‘rattler” with eleven 
rattles and ‘‘the button.” 

At Long Beach all went quietly, the 
only excitement being a small one among 
the bathers, when a boy got stung by a 
stingaree, a sort of scorpion-like fish. This 
is a small town of four years’ growth, pro- 
hibition by aclause in each deed. The Al- 
liance, a society of young people in the 
Methodist Church, the C. L. 8. C., and a 
Methodist camp-meeting fill up two 
months very profitably and agreeably. 
There are many pleasant cottages, the 
number increasing yearly. Offat the right 
one can see Wilmington and San Pedro, 
with the ships lying off at anchor, unload- 
ing passengers or freight, while straight 
out to sea Catalina looms up, overrun at 





this season of the year with merry parties | 


going out from the mainland in the new 
steamer which runs out twice a week. 

Our landlady was a Boston woman, one 
of Dr. Cullis’s nurses, who was going out 
to India with the missionary, Dr. Myers, 
to take charge of a hospital. The doctor’s 
death and the other’s marriage put an end 
to the plan. One of the young ladies in 
the same house for the Alliance meetings 
is going to Chicago this fall to the Deacon- 
esses’ Training-School. A graduate of the 
High School and Normal School of this 
city, and a student in the State University 
at Berkeley for a year and a half, she has 
a good foundation, as far as education 
goes, and her fitness otherwise is still more 
marked. She is Gertrude Taft, a Califor- 
nian whose mother came overland, and 
whose father rounded Cape Horn, to get 
here. 

With a friend, I drove out to Downey 
the other day, by fields of wild mustard, 
dry as tinder, or fields of corn and 
squashes. Sometimes it was a vineyard on 
sand like that of the ocean beach, and look- 
ing no more productive, but growing good 
. grapes which, unfortunately, were for the 
huge winery set down among them. But 
the inhabitants of the little town, especial- 
ly those who are members of the flour- 
ishing W. C. T. U., congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that there is only one 
now where there have been two. The 
houses are mostly small, one-story affairs, 
with their chimneys outside. On the way 
was the most pretentious adobe house I 
have seen, two stories, with a one-story 
L and a long shed-like addition back of 
that, all of adobe, with groups of Mexi- 
cans in the porches, both front and back. 
Now and then we saw a walnut grove, the 
English walnut, with its long, slightly- 
drooping branches and dense shade, the 
ground beneath always clean as a floor. 
These groves are very profitable, but slow 
of growth and so not popular. 

One orange grove was bordered by alter- 
nate fig and olive trees. The San Gabriel 
River, what there is left of it at this time 

‘ of year, ran by it, under drooping willows, 
and in front of the house bloomed pome- 
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of corn and alfalfa stretch on every 


side, enormous weeping willows droop 
their swaying branches near artesian wells, 
from which the water flows fountain-like, 
or is “‘capped” in to prevent so great an 
overflow. It is a stock country, and cat- 
tle and horses graze here and there, while 
a great dairy, with a dozen white build- 
ings, carries on business a few miles from 
town. 

Florence is a mite of a town, with a small 
paper-mill near, making brown paper of the 
straw from the farms. Apricot orchards, 


| peach and orange groves line the way 


from this city to the smaller towns, where 
much of the land is too alkaline to raise 
A sandjstorm greeted us on our 
way hack, blinding our eyes and loading 
us with more than the usual quantity of 
dust. 

Many parties are going up to Wilson’s 


| Peak, near Pasadena, where the great tele- 


scope is to be, and the Harvard professor, 
now there, says they can do more ina week 
there than in a month at the East, that 
they have done the most satisfactory work 
there of anywhere, and there have been 
but three nights in three months when 
good work could notjbe done. 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 


HOW I CHEATED THE TYRANT. 


‘*What tyrant?” Amongst so many, one 
may well ask ‘‘What tyrant?” This time 
it was the tyrant Fashion, and all his jail- 
ers in the form of West-End milliners, 
bootmakers, etc. Weare often blamed— 
indeed, I, being a woman, might say we are 
always blamed—for submitting to the 
tyrant Fashion, as though we created him 
ourselves, and set him up ourseives, to rule 
and govern us like King Stork, who de- 
voured all his subjects. 

But that is not so. When we first open 
our eyes to the light, we find him hanging 
over us like a dark cloud, and ready to 
swallow us if we dare to rebel against his 
bitter rule. For all that, many women 
have successfully organized well-planned 
schemes of rebellion against this monster, 
Fashion, and have bravely carried through 
their campaigns, with the result that his 
kingdom is now much more restricted 
than it was ever before. The sthetic 
Dress people made a large hole in his de- 
fences, and the Rational Dress people have 
triumphantly robbed him of a large slice 
of his dominions. This is an account of 
my little rebellion against King Fashion. 

My old school-girl watch had seen its 
best days, and after many months of 
scraping and working, ' getting little odd 
jobs, over and above my regular pay, I had 
saved enough to buy myself a real, good, 
gold lever watch, self-winding, minute 
hand, and all the rest of it. I went to the 
army and navy stores, and requested an 
amiable young man behind the counter to 
show me some watches. He brought out 
a case of ladies’ watches. I havea feeling 
against small watches and wanted some- 
thing sensible and useful; so, taking up 
the largest one, I said, ‘I want one a size 
larger than this.”” He replied, ‘*That is 
the largest size we make for ladies.” 
‘*Well,’”’ I said, ‘*then show me your small- 
est size of gentlemen’s watches.” A look 
of intense disgust passed over his face, 
as though I had been guilty of an impro- 
priety in asking fora man’s watch. After 
considerable argument and pressure, he 
stooped down and brought out a case of 
men’s watches. I chose the one! wanted, 
which was, of course, rather dearer than the 
largest of the ladies’ watches. So strong 
was the young man’s prejudice, that, al- 
though it was to his interest to sell me a 
higher-priced article, he showed annoy- 
ance and disgust that I, a woman, should 
refuse the articles made expressly for the 
inferior sex, and should provide myself 
with one made and intended for the ex- 
clusive use of the superior male being. He 
felt personally aggrieved and insulted, and 
he showed it. 

My male watch goes very well. 

Some time after this, a friend in the 
country asked me to get for him an extra 
strong clasp for a locket and chain which 
he always wore, containing his child’s por- 
trait. I went into the shop of one of the 
first jewellers in Bond Street and said, 
“Show me some extra strong clasps for 
locket and chain.” Plenty of trumpery 
clasps were shown me, but nothing really 
strong or extra good. Aftera long search 
through the clasps, I rose, and said half to 
myself, “I am sorry I can’t find one; the 
gentleman will be disappointed.” ‘The 
gentleman! !” cried the man, ‘tyou never 
told me it was for a gentleman. I’ve got 
the very thing he wants!” Whereupon he 
went straight to a drawer and showed me, 
to my surprise, a quantity of strong, good 
clasps, made for the superior sex again. 
Now these two incidents set me thinking ; 
in both cases I had made it clear that 
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their pretensions to a preference for what 
may be solid and good over what is trum- 
pery and poor is an audacious and subtle 
form of women’s rights. I pondered 
deeply: these men are not far wrong; 
women's rights have taught me many, 
many things, amongst others they have 
taught me how to cheat the tyrant Fash- 
ion. 

Last year I wanted to go to Seotiand in 
a hurry. [ required strong, large, com- 
fortable boots. Fagg’s had none that fit- 
ted me, so I went toward T——’s in Regent 
Street. I mused,—the boots I required 
must be wide-soled and double-soled, to 
take iron nails; no ladies’ boots are made 
wide-soled; in my musings I concocted 
a deep-laid scheme. I found myself at the 
boot-maker’s, walked in and said, ‘I want 
a pair of strong, ready-made boots.” ‘*Yes, 
Madam, Ladies’ Department up stairs, if 
you please.” Visions of the narrow soles 
and high heels and thin kid of the ‘‘Ladies’ 
Department” flashed before me. I said 
to myself, ‘‘I must dissemble,”’ so replied, 
curtly, ‘‘Boy’s—for country wear.” ‘*Yes, 
Madam, this way, if you please.” Several 
pair were shown me. I chose one and 
said, ‘*These might do.” ‘Can you give 
us your boy’s size, Madam?’ I replied, 
“They are as near as possible the same 
size as mine.” ‘Would you object to fit- 
ting them on for him, Madam?’ “No,” I 
said, ‘not at all.” So,in my son’s name, 
I, a lonely spinster, bought myself a capi- 
tal pair of boots, which neither money nor 
the most eloquent and cogent argument 
could have procured for me as a woman. 

Once more, and I have done. 

I needed a hat that would meet certain 
simple requirements—first, to keep its place 
on my head without a skewer or elastic; 
second, that it sohuld shade my eyes from 
glare; third, that it be not ugly. 

A patient search in Regent Street, Bond 
Street, and South Audley Street, produced 
not one hat that would answer even the 
first requirement. 

So I again dissembled. I walked into 
the shop of a man’s hatter in Oxford 
Street. ‘“‘I want a soft, brown felt hat with 
a wide brim.” ‘‘Yes, Madam, Ladies’ De- 
partment this way,” and so on as before. 
“No,” I replied, ‘ta gentleman’s hat.” 
This time it was my husband’s fictitious 
hat that was being bought. ‘Now,” I 
thought, having found what I wanted, 
‘there is only one person in London who 
will transform this good and fine, but ex- 
tremely ugly male hat into something 
pretty and becoming.” So I drove to No. 
90, New Bond Street, and Mme. Isabel, 
who was heartily amused at my subter- 
fuges against King Fashion, transformed 
that good and fine and male felt hat into a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.— Wom- 
en’s Penny Paper. 

—et e+ 


“RESIDENTIAL FLATS” FOR LADIES. 


A correspondent of the Transcript says: 
‘London is away ahead of us in some 
things, and in nothing of which I am more 
envious than what it calis, in its curious 
phraseology, ‘Residential Flats for Ladies.’ 
These ‘Residential Flats’ are built on an 
economical plan, and are intended for 
young women who are working for their 
own support. The builder does not aim 
at anything higher than five per cent. in- 
terest, and for this he has given a most 
tasteful and substantial building, well 
planned for comfort, and at the same time 
with an eye to the picturesque. There is 
a common dining-hall and common kitchen 
for those who do not care to keep house, 
but each flat has also a kitchen of its own. 
The house, however, will furnish the meals 
cheaper and better than by solitary house- 
keeping. Each apartment has from two 
to four good-sized rooms, and the rents 
range from ten to twenty-seven shillings a 
week. There is nothing of the ‘institution’ 
about these flats, and the young lady occu- 
pants are as free and untrammelled as are 
young bachelors in their apartment houses. 
Now there is a pressing need for just such 
a house in New York, and when I see the 
generous way our millionnaires put their 
hands in their pockets for all good works, 
I cannot but wonder that they should 
overlook such an opportunity as this. 
New York is filled with young women 
who are either earning their living or who 
are preparing to do so, and there are no 
fit accommodations for them here. There 
are ‘Christian homes,’ to be sure, but it is 









not every young woman who cares to live | 


in a ‘Christian home,’ reputable though it 
be. Young women do not like the idea of 
an institution, and who can blame them? 
What we want is a house on the same plan 
as I understand the one in London to be. 
There are any number of young women 
keeping house in flats in this city, but the 
sort they can afford are not at all such 
as they should have provided for them. 
Everything is done to make the life of the 














It shows some progress in the age when 
the editor of Mr. Edward Fitzgerald’s me- 
moirs feels called upon to apologize for 
the ungracious remark about Mrs. Brown- 
ing which he allowed to appear in his vol- 
umes. The worst result of the remark 
was the spleen that it called forth in Mr. 
Browning, tempting him in his later years 
to undignified and even coarse utterance. 
This retaliation was due, it is said, to a 
somewhat distorted and exaggerated re- 
port of the original phraseology, which, 
as it stands in the book, would call rather 
for a silent and contemptuous disregard. 
The actual statement, made upon an im- 
pulse, no doubt, and in the familiarity of 
private correspondence, was as follows: 
“Mrs. Browning’s death is rather a re- 
lief to me, I must say. No more Aurora 
Leighs, thank God! A woman of real gen- 
ius, I know; but what is the upshot of 
it all? She and her sex had better mind 
the kitchen and their children, and per- 
haps the poor. Except in such things as 
little novels, they only devote themselves 
to what men do much better, leaving that 
which men do worse or not at all.” 

The refreshing thing is to notice that 
Mr. William Aldis Wright, the editor of 
Fitzgerald’s memoirs, now feels bound to 
apologize for admitting a remark which, 
if printed a century or so ago, would 
have been regarded as a piece of unques- 
tioned good sense. ‘The prejudice of sex 
still survives in all trades, and nowhere 
more than in the elevated regions of intel- 
lect; indeed, it is perhaps greater there 
than elsewhere, because of the greater ex- 
tremes of success and failure. I have 
known several novelists, yet unknown to 
fame, who still hold to the conviction that 
Mrs. Stowe quite unsexed herself in writ- 
ing ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and Mrs. Jack- 
son in writing ‘‘Ramona;’’ and had the 
circulation and influence of those books 
been twice as great, the impropriety 
would, in the eyes of these critics, have 
been doubled. Why, they justly ask, 
should a woman’s book be translated into 
twenty languages, while one tongue is 
still enough for the masterpieces of John 
Jones? Writing novels is unquestionably, 
they maintain, one of the things which 
‘men do much better,” if the age 
would only get over this preposterous in- 
clination to read the “‘little novels” of 
George Eliot. 

It must be remembered that when Mr. 
Fitzgerald wrote this hasty utterance he 
was himself one of the great body of un- 
known authors, and the rare fame which 
came to him—and most justly—in old age 
had not appeared in sight. His noble and 
beautiful version of the ‘“‘Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khiyy4m,” published originally in 
1858 as a four-shilling volume, found no 
purchasers at that price, and sank through 
successive stages of shillings and six- 
pences until the two hundred copies 
dropped at last into a box marked ‘one 
penny each,” when Rossetti and a few 
others got hold of it, and its rise into 
fame began. That first edition is now 
priced at four guineas, and rarely occurs 
at even that price; but a man destined to 
such an experience of failure was hardly a 
fair critic of success. And there could 
hardly have been a less appropriate sub- 
ject for such criticism than Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, in whose poetry, what- 
ever its grade of merit, the distinctive note 
of womanhood is so strong that it reflects 
no man’s productions, nor could any man 
have produced it. Had not she or some 
other woman written ‘“‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” and ‘The Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” they simply would never have 
been written; the literature of the world 
would have been left thus far incomplete, 
as would its music, had Wagner’s operas 
been written only for masculine voices. 
And the very poem designated by the critic, 
‘‘Aurora Leigh,” while it has, perhaps, 
missed permanent fame by the doom 
which in this age weighs down all long 
narrative poems, is yet one which only a 
woman could have written in deep sympa- 
thy with the wrongs, felt nowhere as in 
London, of the victims of man’s selfishness 
among her own sex. Many a line in that 
poem has pierced through the armor of 
habit or indifference, and left a wholesome 
and needed puncture in some careless con- 
science. This is a result which to a per- 
son of noble nature is worth all mere 
literary fame. 

But it is when we come down from Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s intellectual criticism to his 
practical plaint that we drop from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Always the 
same solicitude, now so familiar in his- 
tory, about the dinner, the cradle, the 
household! The same fear that the acqui- 
sition of the alphabet will prevent a 
mother from teaching her child to sew, 
and that the knowledge that two and two 
make four will keep her from comprehend- 














spent I 

by others, here of 

bounded by a sick-chamber. Literature, 
as it happened, brought her into friendly 
relations with Robert Browning. Love, 
marriage, parentage followed, transform. 
ing her whole existence, even her health, 
By the testimony of all, her motherhood 
was most devoted, in spite of her want of 
strength ; and her son grew to a matirity 
now already eminent, meeting, as his 
father told me, only one drawback on the 
way, that ‘“‘people expected too much of 
him, because he had such a remarkable 
mother.” This high-minded phrase of 
Robert Browning’s—utterly ignoring the 
fact that the boy had a remarkable father 
also—is in keeping with every reference 
he has ever made to his admirable wife. 
The very fact that he has been betrayed in 
age into an unseemly vehemence in vindi- 
cating her name is a proof of the strong 
hold she has permanently maintained upon 
his whole existence. For her he has once 
before broken in ‘One Word Mofe” that 
impersonal and objective character almost 
invariable in his writings; and if for her 
sake he now breaks the barriers of moder- 
ation and even of dignity, he surely rec- 
ognizes her worth, though he misinter- 
prets what would have been her wishes, 
—T. W. H. in Harper’s Bazar. 


WOMEN ATTENDANTS |FOR THE INSANE. 


So. Boston, Mass., AuG. 5, 1889, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The success which has crowned the 
movement to secure police-matrons to at- 
tend criminal women leads me to hope that 
something can be done in behalf of another 
class of sufferers. 

It is probably not generally known that 
when an insane woman is committed toa 
hospital she is conveyed thither by male 
attendants. This is such a manifest im- 
propriety that it is hard to understand 
why those most interested have not pro- 
tested against it, and insisted upon a 
change. It is true that friends of the pa- 
tient are privileged to accompany her to 
the hospital, but in many cases they are 
unable to do this, and, as a result, she trav- 
els from Boston to Taunton, Westboro’, 
Worcester, Northhampton or Danvers, as 
the case may be, with no other attendant 
but the male deputy who has her in charge. 
In many instances these unfortunate wom- 
en retain enough intelligence to be sensi- 
tive about receiving such care and atten- 
tion from men as can be properly rendered 
only by women. 

The reason for this usage can probably 
be found in a deference to the old-time no- 
tion that the insane can be restrained only 
by force, and that a man must be depended 
on for such service. The successful em- 
ployment of female attendants in all in- 
sane hospitals proves them to be perfect- 
ly competent to cope with patients of this 
class. There is no reason, therefore, on 
the score of ability, why women should not 
in most cases take charge of insane wom- 
en on their way to a hospital, and there is 
every reason, on the score of propriety, 
why they should do so. Of course, in 
cases of very violent patients, where force 
must be used, one or more male deputies 
can accompany them. 

Surely, if an enlightened public senti- 
ment demands that the delicacy of crimi- 
nal women be shielded, how much more are 
the insane entitled to such consideration, 
their misfortunes having usually beep 
caused by circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. 

It is not intended to reflect in the slight- 
est upon the manner in which the deputies 
who have this matter in charge have per- 
formed their duty. ‘They are known to be 
gentlemanly and capable, and without 
doubt have done their best to render their 
charges comfortable. It is simply desired 
to call attention to a eustom which is 4 
violation of propriety in the treatment of 
persons whose misfortunes render them 
peculiarly entitled to the profoundest sym- 
pathy of every one who is clothed in his 
right mind. ESTHER F.. BOLAND. 


——————-——- © > o-— - — 
BAY .VIEW ASSEMBLY. 


Kitors Woman's Journal : 

It is no small matter that so large a nul- 
ber of the National W. C. T. U. workers 
find the mental atmosphere of Bay View 
congenial, and make the place a grand ral- 
lying point. It is not too much to say 
that no public gathering outside their 
National meetings calls together so maby 
of their famous workers. Miss Frances 
E. Willard herself, refusing all other eD- 
gagements, gave a full week to the Assem- 
bly, successfully fulfilling her most cher- 
shed title, “Maid of all work,” in the 
School of Methods, or on the platform 
at the Round Table, or as hostess at the 
W. C. T. U. reception. 

The School of Methods is a new °F 
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ganic department 
succeeded beyond the highest hopes, that 
js, of those unacquainted with our own 
woman, Mrs. A. 8, Benjamin, 
who had the whole matter in charge. Not 
only is she national superintendent of par- 
Hamentary usage, but she is an embodied 
parliament herself. A great deal of the 
yivacity of the meetings depended on her. 
Perhaps a resolution presented by Miss 
Willard and adopted by a rising vote will 
better convey an idea of her work. It is 


tee yw build up this W. C. T. U. School of 
Methods, we, who have enjoyed its benefits, 
offer our tender and sisterly thanks; nor is this 
an idle form, but the expression of our earnest 
affection and loyalty.” 

Evangelistic work was under charge of 
the W. C. T. U. national evangelist, Mrs. 
S. M. I. Henry, who also gave a platform 
address on the morning of W. C. T. U. 
Day. Her subject there was ‘The Last 
Resort.”” Using the history recorded in 
the forty-first chapter of Genesis as a 
foundation, she went on to say: ‘‘More 
than thirty-seven centuries ago, in the 
country of the Nile, there existed a condi- 
tion of things which exists to-day. A 
great trouble had come upon the homes of 
the people, and the first notice of the ca- 
lamity was from the-wail of a child.” She 
went on to elaborate how the cry of a 
child would arouse the heart of the 
mother, and this would arouse the father- 
hood in man, who would set about to 
meet the extremity. ‘Then men went to 
Pharaoh and said, ‘*There is a famine in 
the land, give us bread.”” Pharaoh bowed 
to Jehovah, and placed unlimited power 
in the hands of Jehovah's representative. 
And in the application, the preacher em- 
phasized, when all the homes of America 
were afflicted because of strong drink, and 
the government said, ‘‘This is not a polit- 
ical question, go to the church,”’ no sad- 
der hour ever came to the heart of the 
motherhood of the nation than when the 
fatherhood refused to respond to this ap- 
peal. Then came the day for pledges, 
next the petitions to the government; 
these again were sent back to the church. 
“T believe if we are ever helped it must 
come from the house of the Lord. The 
church is the last resort. The whole ques- 
tion is one of faith in God. The need of 
the hour is a wholesome fear of God, and 
all people can be made to believe God by 
testimony.” All W. C. T. U. workers 
are exhorted to secure Mrs. Henry for 
Mothers’ Meetings. Miss Willard tells us 
“No finer specialist for conducting such 
meetings can be found.” 

The juvenile work has certainly an in- 
comparable director in Miss Anna Gordon. 
She is charming, bright and refreshing. 
Her reminiscences and stories are new and 
pointed. Surely she is the children’s friend, 
and will be welcomed always to Bay View. 

The illustrated lecture on physical cult- 
ure before the school, by Miss L. G. New- 
comb, was an exhibition of the reform 
dress devised by Annie Jenness Miller, and 
the Delsarte system of gymnastics and In- 
dian club exercise. These were received 
with much applause, and a large class was 
immediately formed. Miss Newcomb char- 
acterized this work as a part of the gospel 
of dress, of physical religion. The theo- 
ries of dress reform rest on three principles : 
Equalization of weight, equalization of 
warmth, no undue pressure on any part. 
The pernicious folly of the present modes 
of dress among civilized women was dwelt 
upon. It was, no doubt, startling to the 
devotee of fashion, her statement that ‘‘the 
woman who so unfits herself for the duties 
of life is doing as great a wrong as the man 
who uses liquor or tobacco.”’ White Shield 
work was delicately treated by Miss Wil- 
lard. If this cause could always be cham- 
pioned in such chaste language, it would 
be set many yearsforward. The thing de- 
sired can not be accomplished when some 
indiscreet person arraigns whole legisia- 
tures, accusing all of impure living. Miss 
Willard recounted her own awakening, 
when she saw the inexorable law of pub- 
lic opinion crushing the woman who had 
sinned, and receiving with open arms the 
partner, man. Then it was, like another 
in great extremity, she said, ‘‘Here I stand, 
I can do no other,” and thus she superin- 
tends the national Gatling guns of the 
W. C. T. U. as they turn on those who dis- 
regard God’s law. To show the ignorance 
concerning such legal phrases as “the age 
of consent” (age of protection, the White 
Ribboners call it), she related the story of 
an intelligent lady, wife of a college pro- 
fessor, who, on learning of her advocacy 
of this movement, said : ‘‘ What is she up to 
now? Is she going to start a new paper?” 
th “the age of consent” was enly the 
name of a newspaper. Miss Willard en- 
tered her protest against the insult offered 
all women when a woman’s picture is pla- 
carded abroad, or rolled up in cigarettes, 
or hung in saloons, and uttered the proph- 
ecy that when women in the aggregate rise 
up against this and say it shall no longer 
be allowed, it will be stopped. The pres- 
ent Anglo-mania for fashion in dress was 





of Bay View work, and also touched upon by this cosmopolitan re- 


former, and the punctured ear, and high 
heels, and corset stays were all remanded 
to their own place. She exhorted vromen 
on their duty to dress as becometh godli- 
ness, not in styles six feet too long one 
way and six inches too short another way. 

We will not even attempt a synopsis of 
her platform address, but will only try 
to mention the subject, ‘‘Woman in Poli- 
tics.” We know of no one who has a 
better right to discuss that theme. 

The Temple builder, Matilda B. Corse, 
was present and ‘‘enthused” the people 
with an account of something born in her 
busy, financial brain, no less than a 
woman’s Temple twelve stories high, that 
will, when materialized, **be to the tem- 
perance reform what Westminster Abbey 
is to England’s great celebrities” (that is, 
the memorial hall in it will be so.) 

Hon. W. H. Goodale, a prominent law- 
yer of Louisiana, spoke eloquently in the 
auditorium, but under the auspices of the 
School of Methods, on the influence of 
Christianity on woman. He declared that 
the leading women of the South were as 
ready for woman’s enfranchisement as is 
the North, only with the experience that 
has come to them they want it to be 
guarded by an educational test. Judge 
Goodale is a leading layman of the M. E. 
Church South, and was a delegate to their 
last General Conference in Richmond. He 
made a fine impression on his audience. 

Another resolution, which was adopted 
by a standing vote and with clapping of 





hands, tells volumes for these indefati- | 


gable workers. 


Resolved, That the W. C. T. U. School of 
Methods hereby expresses its profound appre- 
ciation of the intelligent munificence that has 
led Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Peters, of Manistee, to 
plan for us a headquarters on these grounds, and 
we desire to send this noble, generous pair our 
hearty thanks. 


Now, while I can almost hear Mrs. Ben- 
jamin’s ‘Time up,” I haven’t said anything 
of how those blessed women began their 
day, as they do in all their schools, with 
praying to Almighty God, and I shall 
have to leave you to fill in with the 
imagination their transforming work upon 
the platform, with flowers and ferns, and 
ribbons, draperies, flags and banners. And 
I cannot give even an account of their 
most brilliant reception at the Chautauqua 
Cottage, nor anything about their Lucy 
Hayes memorial service, July 28, but will 
close with the information that Miss 
Willard in her great generosity has pre- 
sented the new Bay View library with a 
complete set of her own books, five in 
number, and has also added one other, 
viz., Frances Power Cobbe’s inimitable 
‘Duties of Women.” FRANC BAKER. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
WHAT ONE BOY THINKS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





A stitch is always dropping in the everlasting knit- 
ting, , 
And the needles that I’ve threaded, no, you couldn’t 
count to-day ; 





And I’ve hunted for the glasses till I thought my | 


head was splitting, 


When there upon her forehead as calm as clocks 


they lay. 


I’ve read to her till I was hoarse, the Psalms and the 


Epistles, 
When the other boys were burning tar-barrels 
down the street; 
And I’ve stayed and learned my verses when I 
heard their willow whistles, 
And I’ve stayed and said my chapter with fire in 
both my feet. 


And I’ve had to walk beside her when she went to 
evening meeting, 


When I wanted to be racing, to be kicking, to be | 


off; 
And I’ve waited while she gave the folks a word or 
two of greeting, 
First on one foot and the other, and ’most strangled 
with a cough. 


**You can talk of Young America,” I say, “till you 
are scarlet, 
It’s Old America that has the inside of the track!” 
Then she raps me with her thimble and calls me a 
young variet, 
And then she looks so woe-begone I have to take 
it back. 


But! There always is a peppermint or a penny in 
her pocket— 
There never was a pocket that was half so big and 
deep— 
And she lets the candle in my room burn ’way down 
to the socket, 
While she stews and putters round about till I am 
sound asleep. * 


There’s always somebody at home when every one is 
scattering ; ’ 
She spreads the jam upon your bread in a way to 
make you grow; 
She always takes a fellow’s side when every one is 
battering ; 


THE SCHOOL VISITOR.’ 


The Hillside School had begun its fall 
term. There was a new teacher,—a young 
lady, with a bright face and a pleasant 
voice. ( 

**“Now, children,” said the teacher one 
day, “I think the school visitor may be 
here to-morrow or the next day.” ‘The 
children all promised to behave well. They 
did not like to hear that the visitor was 
coming. He was very tall, very grave, 
and very strict; and they were afraid of 
him. ; 

The very next day this tall, stern gentle- 
man said to himself, ‘I will visit the Hill- 
side School to-day.” 

He went to the door; the wind was sharp 
and chilly, so he turned back and said: 

‘*Wife, can you tell where my overcoat 
is?” 

**Yes, it hangs in the barn chamber; it 
has been there all summer,” she replied. 

Dr. Bray put on his coat and walked 
away to the school-house. 

The teacher placed a chair for him on 
the platform. Just as he had asked the 
first arithmetic class a puzzling question, 
one of the girls at the desks gave a little 
scream. All the others nestled and fidg- 
eted, looking as if they would like to 
scream too. 

The visitor turned and looked at them 
very sternly indeed. The teacher touched 
her bell, and shook her head at them. 


‘Please, teacher,” squeaked one little | 


voice, ‘it was a mouse!” 

‘*T hope we may have order in the school- 
room now,” said Dr. Bray, in his deepest 
tones. And then he gave out his question 
once more. 

Pop! another mouse! This one ran over 
to the boys’ side, and two or three of the 
boys saw where it came from. They 
nudged each other, and clapped their hands 





| THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN BY THE 


| fleld for women.”— 7ranscript. 


over their mouths to keep from laughing | 


aloud. 

The teacher touched her bell again, and 
called: “Silence!” She felt very much 
disturbed that her boys and girls should 
act so. But as she glanced towards the 
visitor to see how he took it she was 
obliged to smile herself, for a third mouse 
jumped out of the good man’s pocket and 
scampered away. 

The boys laughed aloud now, and the 
girls were all in confusion. 

Dr. Bray rose from his chair, prepared 
to say something very severe indeed. To 
do this properly he put his hands in his 
pockets, and out jumped the last poor, 
frightened little mouse. 

The doctor’s overcoat had hung so long 
in the barn chamber that a mother mouse 
had made her snug nest in one of the 
pockets; and now her little ones had all 
come to school with the visitor! 

The visitor had a broad smile on his own 
face now. 
he said, ‘‘for bringing a pocketful of mice 
to school!”’ 


| merit lies in the unselfishness and manliness of the 


| THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


| POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. 


“T really must beg pardon,” | 


The teacher gave a ten minutes’ recess, © 


and it was a very merry one. 
scholars came to order and behaved very 
well indeed; but they did not feel half as 
much afraid of Dr. Bray after that visit. 
Mrs. D. P. SANFORD. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 


| German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
| der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 


| Lost Appetite, Biliousness, 


And when I tear my jacket I know just where to | 


j go! 
And when I’ve been in swimming after father said 
I shouldn’t, : 
And mother has her slipper off, according to the 
rule, 
It sounds as sweet as silver, the voice that says, ‘‘I 
wouldn't; 
The boy that won’t go swimming such a day would 
be a fool!” 


Sometimes there's something in her voice as if she 
gave a biessing, 
And I look at her a moment and I keep still as 
& mouse— 
And who she is by this time there is no need of 


guessing, 
For there’s nothing like a grandmother to have 
about the house! 





Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 


Then the | 


| to objections. 


| ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


&e. Address ELectric AGEency, P.O. Box 178, | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 


By its timely use, thousands of Seopa cases | 
1 


have been permanently cured. I sha 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully,T.A.SLocum, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y 





Look Here, Friends, Are you Sick? 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver ag Nervousness, 
txhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 
iene 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 


| Everest’s “ = 1.00 Choice Sacred Solos, 1.25 


| College Songs, 5c.; the same for Guitar or Banjo, 


conventions and of legislation relating to women, | 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., | 


make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's | 


Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


Itis both amusing and instructive. Do you know 

how the Barnacles fish? you know how the 

Prairie ytd Do you know about the Ivory 

Plant? T YOUNG IDEA will tell you. 
Sixteen large pass 50 cents a year. Sample 

Copy free. E YOUNG IDEA, 

31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 





be glad to | 


Whipple’s Merry-making Melodies, $1.00 

| Osgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, 1.00 

| Children’s School Songs, 35 

Emerson’s Games for Little Singers, .30 

| Songs and Gems for Little Ones, 2.00 
Of Evenings, sing “Gospel Song music” from: 

| Praise in Song, 40c. Voices of Praise, 40c. 


Gospel of Joy, 


|THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


| the faithfulness of their local color and the natural- 


Delight Bios bya Favorite Atte | 


FOR ADULTS. 
OUR TOWN. 12mo, $1.25, 


“A graphic story of town life, showing the power of the 
Christian Endeavor society th a wanafactaring town 
and social life. I¢ is full of 


leavening business, trade 
stirring incident, forceful action, and realistic descrip- 
tion. ere is ly ap! 


of life not touched upon, 
and one is at theclever character-drawing which 
gives indivi‘uality to so many eeenent pases. 

crisp, bright language, this last story of Margaret Sid- 
ney’s is sure to win close attention and to do much good 
in arousing thought and stimulating action, es fally 
in out-of-town communities.”— Boston Book Bulletin. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.2. 

“If the publishers had offered a prize for the bright- 
est, freshest, and most entertaining picture of home 
that fiction could give, they could not have been more 
successful than in securing ‘The Pettibone Name.’”— 
Hartford Courant. 

“It is worthy to be compared with some of Mrs. 
Stowe’s works in the same field.”"—Home Journal. 


HESTER. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The author is one of the brightest and cleverest 
narrators of stories of Yankee character. As studies 
of New England life these stories are noticeable for 


ness of their narration.”—Christian Union, 


SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Shows how much love can do even for a man whose 
soul is crushed and life ruined through intemperance.” 
—Presbyterian Journal, 


FOR JUVENILES. 


“Among the writers of juvenile literature Margaret 
Sidney has taken a place in the front rank. While her 
pages sparkle with merriment, they always puta high 
premium on manly and womanly qualities.”—Congre- 
gationalist, 

WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or The Doings 
of the Wordsworth Club. 8vo, boards, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.25, 

“The growth of this little club in the good they ac- 
complished and the improvement to themselves will in- 
terest grown people when they read it aloud to the 
younger ones, for whom charming entertainment fs in 
store.”—Christian Observer, Louisville. 

“A treasury of amusement for children.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
GREW. 12mo, $1.0; special edition in boards, 2% 
cents, 

“Of all books for juvenile readers not one possesses 


more of the pecullar qualities that go to make up a 
perfect story.”—Soston Transcript. 





RIDGWAY CLUB. svo, boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25, 


“The record of the journey is delightfully written, 
and to the young reader almost as instructive as the 
real journey itself.”—Pacific Rural Press, 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

“Every young girl, whether obliged to support her- 
self or not, should read this book. [It opens up a new 


12mo 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, also 

KENSINGTON, Jr. 12mo, $1.00. 

“Bright, and entirely free from cant. they incul- 
cate their lessons of faithfulness and charity in a man- 
ner truly admirable.”—ASoston Herald, 

WHO TOLD IT TO ME, 5v0, boards, $1.25; cloth, 
$1.75. 

“New England life is vividly portrayed, but the chief 
hero, which are so touchingly and impressively brought 
out that every child can but be greatly influenced,”— 
Barre Gazette. 
12mo, $1.00, 

“A book which it will do all ambitious boys good to 
read.”— Boston Times, 

“Full of mother-love, fireside sentiment, and boyish 
ambition.”—ZJnterior. 

DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1.00, 

“The amusing adventures of a lively girland boy who 
became tired of continually hearing that ‘children 
should be seen and not heard,’ ”"—/ook Bulletin. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE, 12mo, 75c. 
“A new and entirely practicable plan for interesting 
young people in stimulating mental culture.”—VPresby- 
terian, 
HALF YEAR AT BRONCKTON, 1l2mo, $1.25. 
“Seldom are pictures of boy life drawn with so much 
of genuine streugth.”’— Golden Rule. 
TWO MODERN LITTLE PRINCES, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 12mo, boards, $1.00, 
“The stories are just such as a good mother would 
delight to tell her children.”—Detroit Advertiser. 
8vo, 50 cents. 
The story of a funny parrot and two charming chil- 
dren. The parrot has some surprising adventures, 





At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, | 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

Ep1rep sy ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.’’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 





“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.’’—Rev. George S. Chase, 
Derby, Vt. 





Leisure Hour Music. 


HROUGH the heat of Summer, the cool days of 

the Autumn, and during the invigorating cold 

and the long evenings of Winter, MUSIC Is 
KING 4s an entertainer. 


Make Home sweet and happy by using: 


35c. Singing on the Way, 35c. 


Collections of Songs for refined Musicians, are 





Song Classics, $1.00 Classic Tenor Songs, $1.90 

- Alto, 1,00 ” Bass - 1,00 
Franz's Album of Songs,2.00 Choice Vocal Duets, 1.25 
Kjerulf’s “ “ 150 M.V. White’s Album, 2.00 


Musie for Social Singing of the best quality, is in 


$1.00; Minstrel Songs, Old and New, $2.00; War 
Songs, 50c.; American Ballad Collection, $1.00; 
Vocal Guitar Album, $1.0: Good Old Songs We 
Used to Sing, $1.25; Old Folks’ Tunes, 40 cts.; 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 3 cts. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 


Recently Published. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book 


Edited by Laura E. RicHarps. In rich and attrac- 
tive biadings of Persian leather, $2.00; English seal. 
$2.00; Turkey morocco, $3.00; crushed Levant, 3.00, 
Padded covers, bevelled edges, round corners, illua- 
trated. Also in English cloth, $1.00, 

“A very beautiful little book. Its plan is a quotation 
in prose or verse, brief, sententious, and likely to be 
appropriate, for each day in the year; so that the 
owner of it is sure to find his own birthday with its 
motto, and those of his friends, however numerous 
they may be. On each alternate page, the same dates 
are repeated, with blanks left for such other quotations 


as one may wish to enter. Julia Ward Howe’s name is’ 


a familiar, and to many thousands of good people a be- 
loved one. Her writings offer special opportunities 
for such use as is here made of them. The several 
quotations embody each its lesson, often both beautiful 
and wise in itself, and charmingly expressed.”—Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


An Hour with Delsarte, 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa MUEL- 
LER SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full- 
page figure illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

“The modest title does no do it justice; it should 
really be called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it is 
a lucid treatise on a subject of more than mere dra- 
matic importance. Delsarte,as Miss Morgan explains, 
did not invent new ways of walking, standing, or speak- 
ing, but defined the laws of expression, and showed 
how grace might be cultivated by properly educating 
the body. The illustrations in the present work are 
from poses by Miss Morgan’s pupils. The eastern pub- 
lishers have shown their appreciation of the work by 
issuing it in rich and tasteful typographical form.”— 
Chicago Trioune. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political, 


By DAVID ATWOOD WASSON; with a Biographical 

Sketch by O. B. FROTHINGHAM. Price, $2.50. 

“Mr. WASSON’s style is characterized by great di- 
rectness and simplicity. While a most thorough and 
painstaking worker, he entered upon his tasks with 
keen zest and vigor, and infused into his writing a spirit 
that enabled him to treat even heavy subjects with 
buoyancy and grace. Anair of sincerity and deep con- 
viction permeates these essays, and makes them on 
this account the more interesting.”— Commonwealth. 











Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 


With an outline sketch of the American Invasion of 
Canada, 1775-76, By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Price, 
50 cents. 

“No other event of the Revolution has been so much 
written about. The author has gone over the whole 
field to make this excellent and comparatively brief 
account. To a well-regulated mind, this story of how a 
General, in the heyday of reputation, went,forth with 
his showy army and many cannon to sweep everything 
before him for a time, and then to be caged by farmers 
in homespun and their stripling boys, is more interest- 
ing than a romance, especially when told so graphically 
as in this instance.”— Commercial, Cincinnati. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwomen’s Review. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Stiperintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T.U 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
** Josiah Allen’s Wife’? (Marietta Holley). 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.’’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“IT never forget to recommend the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .’"—Mrs. 
B .en M. Gougar. 

‘The WoMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they.can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
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Letters containing remittances, and rela 
the business of the , must be addressed to box 
3635, —— Re. ee letters Ak A — 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money- . 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
“ ee a tees ris a sufficient receipt for 


receipt of the 
ware su tion. e change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This mange 
should be made the first or second week after the 
mone received. 

;. eee are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Those who can circulate petitions should 
now send for them to this office, and use 
the opportunities afforded by summer lei- 
sure to procure all the names possible. 


—*oo—__—_—_- 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The double parlors of the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, at No. 3 Park Street, are suitable 
for evening classes or lectures. Their cen- 
tral location and easy access make them 
desirable. They may be had for evening 
use On easy terms. 

+oo-- 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers who wish to have the ad- 
dress of their papers changed will confera 
favor by stating both the old and the new 
address. 
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THE PAGEANT AT NEWPORT. 


The Historical Pageant given last Tues- 
day at Newport, R. I., as a testimonial to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, went off very 
successfully. The opera house was 
crowded, and many prominent persons 
were present, including Governor Ladd 
and Mayor Coggeshall. Mrs. Livermore 
acted as historian. The arrangement of 
the tableaux had been planned and super- 
vised by Miss Cora Scott Pond. Several 
of the scenes represented events in the 
history of Rhode Island, and the various 
characters were assumed by residents of 
Newport, some of whom were lineal de- 
scendants of the characters they repre- 
sented. Altogether, it was a brilliant 
affair. 





BOOK OF READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for the W.C. T. U., 
and her Associate Superintendent, the 
junior editor of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
are compiling a book of readings and dec- 
lamations for the use of the Franchise De- 
partment. The intention is to have it ready 
for publication in tne fall. Any one who 
knows of pieces suitable for reading or 
speaking (but especially for speaking), 
which have a bearing on the suffrage ques- 
tion, will confer a favor by sending them 
tous. As Miss Shaw is travelling about 
lecturing, they may be sent to 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Dorchester, Mass. 

+o+ 
LATEST FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


At Olympia, W. T., August 12, in the 
Constitutional Convention, the day was 
spent in a fight over woman suffrage. 
When the convention assembled, Judge 
Eldridge moved to strike out the word 
**male” from the first section of the article 
on elective rights, prescribing who shall 
have the right of suffrage. Under a sus- 
pension of the ten-minute rule, he spoke 
for an hour andahalf. Nobody attempted 
to reply, but his motion was lost, the con- 
vention being in committee of the whole. 

An effort was made by Mr. Dunbar to 
leave the question of woman suffrage to 
the Legislature, but this was strongly op- 
posed on the ground that it ‘‘would con- 
tinue to be a disturbing element in poli- 
tics.” Mr. Stiles said he would be satis- 
fied to leave the whole question of wom- 
an’s rights to the Legislature. This idea 
seemed to strike Mr. Griffiths favorably, 
and he moved that the Legislature should 
be left to settle the whole question, but 
this was so broad that it was feared it 
might let in, possibly, both Indians and 
Chinese. His motion was defeated. Mr. 
Dunbar’s motion, however, was discussed 
all the rest of the morning and part of the 
afternoon, but was finally lost. 

An effort was then made to deprive 
women of the right to vote at school elec- 
tions, and another long debate ensued, but 
the motion was defeated. 

The question whether woman suffrage 
should be submitted at the same time as 
the constitution, in October, or next year, 
was a distinct party fight, the Democrats 
trying to have the question submitted this 
year, and the Republicans trying to post- 
pone. The advocates of woman suffrage 
wanted to postpone, and though the Demo- 
crats won in the committee of the whole, 
they were beaten in the convention by 29 
ayes to 31 noes, and the whole matter goes 
over until November, 1890. The despatches 
say: 

‘There was great activity during the end 








of the debate when the vote was being 
taken, on both sides of the House. The 
Democrats and Republicans were hastily 
whipped into line, no matter how they 
had spoken on the question, and in several 
cases men talked one way and voted the 
other. The Democrats in their 

generally favored granting the right of 





suffrage, while the Republicans, with | 


one or two exceptions, opposed it. ‘The 
Republicans are generally rejoicing at the 
result, as it eliminates, they claim, one 
dangerous element from the fall election, 


which could not but have seriously ham- | 


pered them in the legislative ticket, which, 


by common consent, is to be the battle- | ’ 
” | woman that has moved him in a sort to 


ground. 
An effort was also made to incorporate 


fact that there was no more striking feat- 
ure of the modern and humane as com- 
pared with the ancient and barbaric world 
than the constantly growing tendency of 
the most civili races to a 
womanhood. ‘Ihe virgin ideal had been 
set up by the larger part of Christendom 
as the object of divine honors. Theagé of 
chivalry had translated for all time the 
language of love into that of worship. Art 
personified under the feminine form 
every noble and affecting ideal of the race, 
till now it was in the name of woman that 
man’s better part adjured his baser in 
every sort of strife towards the divine. 
Is it alleged that it is man’s passion for 


| deify the sex? Passion is no teacher of 


a section giving women the right to vote | 
on the adoption of the constitution, but 


it was negatived. 

The postponement of the vote on woman 
suffrage until October, 1890, is a decided 
gain for the woman suffrage cause. Pro- 
hibition is to be submitted to vote with 
the constitution, as a separate amendment, 
in October, 1889. It will be settled one 
way or the other. Next year woman suf- 
frage will have a separate consideration on 
its merits, with ample time for a prelimi- 
nary campaign. H. B. B. 


——++- 
LATEST FROM MONTANA. 


On Aug. 12, the contest over woman 
suffrage was renewed. On motion of 
Judge Warren, it was proposed to submit 
woman suffrage to the voters, at the same 
time with the constitution, as a separate 
amendment. It was defeated, as before, 
by a tie vote. 
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EDWARD BELLAMY ON WOMAN 
WORSHIP. 


Edward Bellamy contributes to the Au- 
gust Century a curious little tale entitled 
‘*A Positive Romance.” In this the ques- 
tion is discussed why men have a tendency 
to worship women, while women have no 
corresponding tendency to worship men. 
A prolonged discussion once arose as to 
why a pail of water with a fishin it should 
weigh no more than the same pail of water 
without a fishin it. At last some one made 
the experiment, and found that when the 
fish was put in the weight of the pail was 
increased by just the weight of the fish. 
In other words, the alleged fact was not a 
fact at all. Our impression is that the prob- 
lem discussed in ‘‘A Positive Romance” 
would, on investigation, be solvyed—or 
rather would vanish—iu like manner. 

At the opening of the story, two friends 
on their way home from the theatre fall to 
discussing ‘the tendency of man to assume 
a worshipful attitude towards woman, and 
the reason for it.” 


‘Hammond demanded why this ten- 
dency was not reciprocal between the 
sexes. Asa matter of fact, while women 
showed endless devotion and fondness for 
men, their feeling was without the strain 
of adoration. Particular men’s qualities 
of mind or heart might excite the enthu- 
siastic admiration of women, but such ad- 
miration was for cause, and in no way 
confounded with the worshipful reverence 
which it was man’s instinct to extend to 
woman as woman, with secondary refer- 
ence to her qualities asa particular person. 
No fact in the relations of men and wom- 
en, he declared, was more striking than 
this contrast in their mutual attitudes. It 
was the feminine, not the masculine, ideal 
which supplied the inspiration of art and 
the aroma of literature, which was found 
enshrined in the customs and common 
speech of mankind. ‘To thisI replied that 
man, being the dominant sex, had imposed 
his worship on the race, as a conquering 
nation its gods onthe conquered. He, not 
woman, had been the creator of the art, 
the literature and the language which were 
dedicated to her. Had woman been the 
dominant sex, the reverse might have hap- 
pened, and man been obliged to stand upon 
a pedestal and be worshipped. Hammond 
laughed, but declared 1 was all wrong. 
Man’s tendency to worship woman, while 
naturally blending with his passional at- 
traction towards her, did not spring from 
the instinct of sex, but from the instinct 
of race—a far deeper and generally unre- 
cognized principle. Even though woman 
should become some day the dominant sex, 
man need suffer no apprehension of being 
worshipped. His modesty would be re- 
spected.” 

Afterwards, Hammond confides to his 
friend how in his college days he had fall- 
en under the influence of a fascinating pro- 
fessor who was an enthusiastic Positivist, 
and had been by him converted to the wor- 
ship of Humanity. Finding Humanity 
rather an unsatisfactory object of worship, 
owing to its vagueness in the abstract and 
its imperfections in the concrete, he laid 
his difficulties before the professor, and 
the professor expounded to him a theory 
of the worship of woman, to be supple- 
mented and carried out by the adoration 
of some particular woman as the represen- 
tative of her sex. It is not necessary to 
relate the queer and rather touching out- 
come of the interview which the boy was 
afterwards permitted to have with the pro- 


‘fessor’s daughter, expressly that he might 


perform a devout act of adoration toward 
her. The little story is at once preposter- 
ous and pathetic. But it is with the pro- 
fessor’s theory that we have todo. Ham- 
mond says: 

“First he pointed out to me as matter of 


reverence. Moreover, it is as the race out- 
grows the dominion of passion that it rec- 
— the worshipfulness of woman. 
The gross and sensual recognize in her no 
element of sacredness. It is the clear soul 
of the boy, the poet and the seer which is 
most surely aware of it. Equally vain is 
it to seek the explanation in any general 
superiority of woman to man, either moral 
or mental. Her qualities are indeed in en- 
gaging contrast with his, but on the whole 
no such superiority has ever been main- 
tained. How, then, were we to account 
for a phenomenon so great in its propor- 
tions that either it indicates a world-wide 
madness infecting the noblest nations 
while sparing the basest, or else must be 


| the outcome of some profound monition of 
| nature, which, in proportion as man’s up- 


ward evolution progresses, he becomes ca- 
pable of apprehending? Why this impas- 


| sioned exaltation by him of his tender com- 





panion? What is the secret spring that 
makes her the ceaseless fountain of lofty 
inspiration she is to him? What is the 
hint of divinity in her gentle mien that 
brings him to his knees? Who is this god- 
dess veiled in woman whom men instinc- 
tively reverence yet cannot name? ‘The 
adoration of woman, which may almost be 
called the natural religion of the modern 
man, springs from his recognition, instinc- 
tive when uot conscious, that she is in an 
express sense, as he is not, the type, the 
representative, and the symbol of the race 
from which he springs, of that immortal 
and mystical life in which the secret of his 
own is hid. She is this by virtue, not of 
her personal qualities, but of the mother- 
sex, which, overbearing in part her indi- 
viduality, consecrates her to the interests 
of the race and makes her the channel of 
those irresistible attractions by which hu- 
manity exists and men are made to serve 
it. As compared with woman’s peculiar 
identification with the race, man’s relation 
to it is an exterior one. By his constitu- 
tion he is above all an individual, and that 
is the natural line of his development. ‘The 
love of woman is the centripetal attraction 
which in due time brings him back from 
the individual tangent to blend him again 
with mankind. In returning to woman he 
returns to humanity. All that there is in 
man’s sentiment for woman which is high- 
er than passion and larger than personal 
tenderness—all, that isto say, which makes 
his love for her the grand passion which in 
noble hearts it is—is the fact that under 
this form his passion for the race finds ex- 
pression. . . . In woman humanity is en- 
shrined and made concrete for the homage 
of man. ‘This is the mighty indwelling 
which causes her to suggest something 
more august than herself, and invests her 
with an impersonal majesty commanding 
reverence.” 

There may be something in this, though 
a good deal of it is purely fanciful. But 
there are two or three assumptions, not 
very well fouuded, underlying the whole 
argument. 

In the first place, it is not the general 
tendency of men to worship and apotheo- 
size women. We find a good many indi- 
vidual men, chiefly among the more excel- 
lent and refined, who do reverence women 
as women, and sometimes reverence them 
in a higher degree than seems reasonable. 
But the tendency of the average man is 
distinctly to apotheosize his own sex—to 
despise women, and to expect that they 
shall worship him. Witness the books re- 
cently distributed as prizes to the girls in 
the government schools in India, in which 
it is declared that no matter how disagree- 
able or how wicked a man may be, “‘it is 
the duty of his wife to worship him as a 
god.” In this is summed up the creed of 
the East as to women. Far removed in 
space, but kindred in spirit, we find Dr. 
Horace Bushnell declaring that ‘the wom- 
ly nature .. . is not a self-asserting but a 
naturally worshipful and client nature.” 
He complains that when a woman desires 
equal rights, ‘‘she ceases so far to be a 
woman at all. She neither idolizes nor 
idealizes her husband.” And Dr. Bush- 
nell only expressed bluntly what most men 
still believe. Even in the ‘“‘Age of Chiv- 
alry,” observe how the laws dealt with 
women, and how, in spite of their ‘virgin 
ideal,” the clergy, the philosophers, and 
the writers of the day spoke of them. One 
cannot escape the conclusion that, while 
beauty was exalted to a giddy pedestal, 
women in general were regarded with 
much less genuine respect than they are 
to-day. The tendency of men to rever- 
ence women is not and never has been a 
‘*world-wide phenomenon.” 

Again, it is a mistake to say that the 
feelings of women toward men have in 
them “no strain of adoration.” Any one 
knows better who has been the confidante 
of a girl in love, provided she had the 
least touch of the romantic in her compo- 
sition, as nearly all girls have. On this 
point, moreover, we can invoke masculine 
testimony. Thackeray, speaking in Henry 
Esmond of the worship with which Lady 





Castlewood surrounded and rather bored 
her husband, says: 

‘*As they say the Grand Llama of Thibet 
is very much fatigued by his character of 
di y, and yawns on his altar as his 
bonzes kneel and worship him, many a 
home-god _ heartily sick of the rev- 
erence with which his family devotees 
pursue him. and sighs to be off the - 
estal on which his dependants would have 
him sit forever, whilst they adore him.” 

Afterwards he speaks of the fading 
away from Lady Castlewood’s eyes of “the 
magic spell and infatuation which had led 
her to worship as a god a very ordinary 
mortal.” 
gerald, whose unwise remark about Mrs. 
Browning has made so much comment, 
that he was engaged for many years 
before he was financially in a position to 


shipped the lady. After a few months of 
wedlock, however, he separated from her, 
alleging that she insisted on making a god 
of him, and that he could not stand it. 
Again, in George W. Cable's ‘Dr. Sevier,” 
the doctor says: 


‘Do you remember, Richling, when the 


girl you had been wien down to and | per named, to one of its representatives, 


| on the eve of my departure from town, 


worshipping, all at once, in a single wed- 
ding day, was transformed into your 
adorer? . . It’s the same with every man 
who has really secured a woman's beart 


had thought Alice was one that would 
with me hand in hand through life, divid- 
ing its cares and doubling its joys, as they 
say; I guiding her and she guiding me. 
But if I had let her, she would have fa 
into me as a planet might fal! into the sun. 
I didn’t want to be the sun to her. I 
didn’t want her to shine only when I 
shone on her, and be dark when I was 
dark. No man ought to want such a 
thing.” 

Not only do individual women worship 
individual men, as is to be expected when 
they are in love, but there is a tendency 
on the part of many women to apotheosize 
the masculine sex as such. This may be 
due, in part, at least, to education; but 
that such a tendency exists is evident, 
if only from the fact that Dr. Bushnell 
and others cite it as an argument against 
woman suffrage. 

In the largest sense, both men and 
women ought to be consecrated to the 
welfare of their race; but neither of them 
ought to be sacrificed to it, nor is it neces- 
sary that they should be. This point is 
discussed more fully elsewhere. 

A. 8. B. 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY MEETING. 


At a meeting of friends of suffrage held 
in the Boston Block, Seattle, on the after- 
noon of Aug. 3, 1889, at which were 
present Mrs. Agnes Mackintosh, Mrs. C. 
V. Jenner, Mrs. Minta Foster, Mrs. Homer 
Hill, Mrs. Grave W. Greene, Miss Kendall, 
M. D., Mr. Homer Hill, Miss Helen Jenner, 
Miss Agnes Greene, Miss Bella Cass, Dr. 


G. A. Weed, Rev. Mr. Knowles, Everett | 


Smith, Hon. Roger 8. Greene, and others, 
the following was, by unanimous vote, 
after full discussion, adopted : 


Resolved, That we are in favor of inserting in 
the Constitution of the State of Washington the 
following provision : 


‘On the first Tuesday of September, eigh- 
teen hundred and ninety-one, the electors 
of the State, at a special election to be then 
held for that purpose, shall vote upon the 
following clause, which, if adopted by a 
majority of actual votes cast for and 
against it, shall from the date of such 
adoption be a part of this Constitution: 


“After the adoption of this amendment to the 
Constitution, women shall have all the rights and 
privileges of electors, subject only to the same dis- 
qualifications as men. Said election shall be by 
ballot, and the ballots of those voting in favor 
shall read, ‘For Woman Suffrage Amendment— 
Yes,’ and the ballots of those voting against shall 
read, ‘For Woman Suffrage Amendment—No,’ 
and all provisions of the laws of the State touch- 
ing general elections shall, as far as applicable, 
apply to said special election.” 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 


E. MACKINTOSH, President. 
ROGER S. GREENE, Secretary. 





THE KEY TO THE SITUATION. 


The Union Signal publishes the follow- 
ing extract from a private letter by Miss 
Susan B. Anthony: 


“T wish all the women who fain would 
better the world by their living could see 
how powerless they are to change a condi- 
tion—moral, social, educational or indus- 
trial, any more than political—while wom- 
en as a class are not a factor in the govern- 
ment of city, State and nation. For forty 
years, as long as the children of Israel 
wandered in the wilderness, have we pro- 
claimed this truth in the ears of the women 
of the United States. Yet must they learn 
it by the things which they suffer in see- 
ing their plans and purposes defeated, be- 
cause they lack the power of the ballot to 
coin into law their hest ideas, then to 
elect only such men to office as would exe- 
cute their will by enforcing the laws so en- 
acted. I am glad of every disaster coming 
under our half free and half slave repub- 
lic, which opens the eyes of the people—es- 
pecially the women—to see that ‘universal 
suffrage is the first proot and only basis of 
a genuine republic.! When our best men 
and women come to feel the truth of this 
assertion of Charles Sumner, they will, for 
Ss shepanens While thay work sapether ac 

abeyance, w ey wo as 
one mighty power to secure through con- 
stitutional both State and na- 


It is related of Edward Fitz- | 


So work on in all ways 
I say to women, and when you see your 
need of the ballot, go up higher and join 
the grand army of women who are makin 

the demand for power to be and do for 
themselves. In political equality is the key 
to equality in all other spheres of actton,”» 


++ 
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LET JUSTICE BE MY PLEA. 














tees 
tional, the Fight of a voice in the govern- 


WESTFIELD, Mass., AUG. 8, 1889, 


marry, and during all this time he wor- | *4#tors Woman's Journat: 


Some slight disadvantages attend upon 
even a brief vacation absence from town, 
some of which became manifest to me q 
day or two ago, when my attention was 
called to a personal sketch that appeared 
in the Boston Record of August 3. 

The article in question was the result of 
an interview granted by request of the pa- 


with the distinct understanding that its 


with her head Wien I maaan’ | statements should be submitted to me for 
eee , 


corroboration. 
It is ungracious to offer critical comment 
upon a sketch so evidently kind in tone, 


flee and undeservedly eulogistic in substance, 


but in justice to myself, and to the valued 
friends whom [ number among sister co- 
workers, I must beg leave to correct in 
these columns, dedicated to the interests 
of our sex, the statements made concern- 
ing my attitude towards the suffrage ques- 
tion and women’s clubs. 

The allusion to both these subjects was 
of the most casual nature, the interview 
being snatched in the busy hours of ‘*pub- 
lication day.”’ In reply to a question as to 
my connection with the Press and Suffrage 
Associations, I made the unvarnished re- 
ply that I had not joined them, giving no 
reasons for the fact beyond reference to 
the double exactions of editorial and home 
duties. For neglecting this opportunity 
to define my position on the so-called 
‘woman question,” I was deeply, though 
thoughtlessly, at fault. Noone can under- 
stand better than can the newspaper work- 
er the difficulties that confront the alert 
and ambitious reporter who is detailed to 
fill a large space with a small subject. The 
temptation is, perhaps, irresistible to ex- 
pand, embellish and colorthe meagre facts 
obtained during a personal interview. In 
the case in question, it was, I am sure, the 
paucity of interesting points, rather than 
intentional misrepresentation, that in- 
spired the following remarkable state- 
ment: 

‘*There are dozens of idle vaporers who 
are better known than she. For she owns 
that she detests the idea of mixing with 
the bas bleu crowd; she does not care a rap 
for woman suffrage; she thinks women 
show and develop the worst sides of their 
natures in women’s clubs; and, in short, 
she feels that life is not long enough, that 
is, the best part of it, its heyday, for at- 
tention to aught but one’s own affairs and 
the affairs of one’s own family.” 

I trust I shall not be considered discour- 
teous when | affirm that my own views are 
diametrically opposite to those above at- 
tributed to me. 

I have never belonged to a woman’s 
club, and have slight opportunity for judg- 
ing of the effect of membership upon wom- 
an’s nature. My theory, however, is that 
it must prove, to those so fortunate as to 
possess leisure for its enjoyment, in the 
highest degree helpful, by developing 
women’s executive abilities, broadening 
their horizon, and quite as probably ton- 
ing down, as bringing into prominence, 
the ‘‘worst side of their natures,” by at- 
trition with other minds. 

With regard to the suffrage movement, 
my sympathies are wholly with the reform, 
as reference to your own files would dem- 
onstrate, and I have never failed to take 4 
pronounced stand, both personally and 
editorially, on the side of universal suf- 
frage and equal rights for women. I am, 
moreover, myself a registered voter, 
though, as I have elsewhere made lament, 
not yet raised to a municipal level with 
the manly hod-carrier. 

So far from not caring “‘a rap” for wom- 
an suffrage, as stated by the breezy Record, 
I care so much for it that I have long 
rapped, and propose to continue to rap, UD- 
til our men and brethren rise and let us in- 
It is hardly necessary to add that the idea 
was erroneously gathered that I consider 
life too short for attention to aught save 
my own affairs and the affairs of my 0W? 
family. The affairs of the world are the 
affairs of a newspaper, and, as was else 
where conceded, the Boston Commonwealth 
hearkens with both ears to the din of the 
nations, and answers back ‘“‘with a sy=t 
pathy that comes alone from an active life 
among the moving life of to-day.” 

I am sure that the journal in which these 
misleading statements appeared would be 
the first to grant me a hearing in thei! 
correction, but it is more especially to DY 
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sister laborers, with whom I am one in 
every good word and work, that I care to 
address this explanation of an unfortunate 
ph, doubtless regretted no less by 
its author than by myself. 
GeorGIA A. PECK. 
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WOMEN AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


A correspondent of the New York Mail 
and Express writes from the Chautauqua 
Assembly : 

Each year gives fresh proof of the hold 
that the Cyestbuqua idea has upon woman- 
kind, and of its possibilities in educating 
and elevating them; hence the manage- 
ment each year discovers some new field 
for work, and the right person or persons 
to inaugurate the movement. This year 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
dwells in its elegant new home, erected by 
Mr. James H. Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., 
puilt in memory of his mother, and a gift 
to the assembly. It affords a home for the 
w. C. T. U., headquarters for the kinder- 
garten department, studios for the wood 
carving, china painting, and industrial 
drawing departments, and dormitories for 
the teachers. 

But the new feature this year is the or- 

anization of a woman’s club, in charge of 

rs. Emily Huntington Miller, who is 
well known to readers of the Christian 
Union and other journals as a sensible wri- 
ter on topics of vital interest to women. 
She has gathered the women about her, 
and is giving talks on ‘The Home,” 
“Home Education—Intellectual, Moral, 
Religious,” ‘‘Home Training—Industrial 
and Financial,” ‘‘Wage Workers—How 
to Better their Condition,” ‘*The Social 
Element in the Church,” etc. Assisting 
her are those who read papers on equally 
practical themes. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, is instructing other women in 
the art of cooking, and lecturing on ‘*The 
Bread We Eat,” ‘Cooking and Culture,” 
“The Servant Girl Question,” and like 
themes. Women are holding missionary 
conferences and discussing methods of 
raising funds and educating missionaries. 
The young women are being interested in 
and prepared for temperance work by 
Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, Mrs. 8. M. I. 
Henry, Miss Jessica Morgan, and Miss 
Mary H. Mather. 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVES IN 
COLORADO. 





BOULDER, COL., AUG. 8, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In Colorado the property rights of a 
married woman are very much the same as 
if she were a femme sole. She may dispose 
of her real and personal estate, or make 
any contract in relation to the same, with- 
out the consent of her husband; she may 
sue and be sued without joining her 
husband, the same as if sole, and her hus- 


band need not join her in deed of her | hon 
property. There is no right of dower in | a 


Colorado. A homestead owned and oc- 
cupied by the husband, or the head of the 








of the heavy articles mildewed from rain 
and dampness. In our ignorance we em- 
ployed one of the mill hands to varnish the 
furniture. To our dismay, the white, un- 
sightly spots took on’a redoubled bril- 
liancy; but the deed was done, and there 
appeared to be no help for it. Several 
years after, we moved to the valley. A 
beautiful house had been built, with all 
the modern conveniences of heat and water 
—quite a marvel for those early days. But 
what was to be done with the unsightly 
furniture? That was the all-absorbing 
question. ‘To send it to Denver, a distance 
of twenty-five miles, by teams, would be 
quite an undertaking, as well as an ex- 
pense. We applied to a carpenter who 
was putting the finishing touches on the 
house, and was a cabinet-maker as well. 
He could not undertake the job, for want 
of time. He said he could instruct us how 
to do it, and thought we could do it as well 
as he could, if not better. 


According to instructions, we purchased 
a furniture-scraper, sand-paper of several 
grades, pulverized pumice stone, varnish, 
linseed-oil, turpentine, a glue-pot, two 
brushes for varnishing, a few yards of fur- 
niture gimp, gimp tacks and black cam- 
bric. With this outfit we went to work. 
The first process was to wash the articles 
with warm water, in which we put a little 
ammonia to remove all finger-marks and 
fly-spots. We then attacked the unsight- 
ly spots on the sides of the secretary, 
scraping off the varnish—in mining 
parlance—down to the ‘bed rock,” not a 
speck of varnish remaining, or it would 
mar the polishing up. We next rubbed 
vigorously with sand-paper, first the 
coarser, then the finer, and lastly with a 
damp cloth dipped in the pumice-stone, 
which gave a smoothness to the wood. 
After this, we oiled the wood thoroughly. 
While it was drying, we worked on other 
pieces. The next process was varnishing. 


| When perfectly dry, we again rubbed it 





family, as a dwelling, and of the value of | 


$2,000, may be made exempt from execu- 


tion and attachment by causing the word | 


homestead to be entered on the margin of 
the recorded title. 

As to the law of descents in this State, 
in ‘case the husband dies intestate and 
without issue, the widow takes all of the 
property, subject, of course, to the payment 
of debts of the husband; but before any 
debts are paid the widow is entitled to 
statutory exemptions of personal property 
aggregating from $1,500 to $2,500, accord- 
ing to circumstances and the judgment of 


appraisers, and is also entitled to the home- | 


stead of the value of $2,000, made such by 
the husband during life. In case a hus- 
band dies intestate, leaving a widow and a 
child, or children, then the widow takes 
one-half absolutely, and the children 
jointly the remaining half. 

As to the law of inheritance by will, the 
husband may make a will, but may not, 
without the consent of his wife, will more 
than one-half away from her; should he 
attempt to do this, she may, after his 
death, waive the provisions of the will, 
and elect to take, in lieu thereof, one-half 
of his property ; and the same law prevails 
in reference to the will of a married 
woman; she cannot, without the assent of 
her husband, will more than half of her 
property away from him, and he inherits 
from her the same as she from him. 

These are substantially the rights of 
Married women under our laws, and the 
laws of Colorado are probably as liberal 
with reference to the legal rights’ of 
Married women as those of any State of 
the Union. S. A. GIFFIN. 
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RENOVATING FURNITURE. 


JUNCTION City, KAN., JULY 30, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In two recent numbers of the JouRNAL 
I have noticed articles on paper-hanging 
48 an occupation for women. It is an art 
that hag long been practised by women, 
and one for which they are well qualified. 
These articles have recalled to mind an ex- 
perience had by the writer some twenty 
years ago in renovating furniture. 

We had followed in the wake of many 
others to the “golden fields,” and sent our 
furniture overland by the slow process of 
0x teams. On its arrival, we found many 








gently with dampened pumice- stone, which 
removed the glaring appearance of the var- 
nish, and then again oiled it once or twice, 
rubbing with a woollen cloth. Our object 
was to give the appearance of French pol- 
ish instead of varnished furniture. The 
tops of the tables were rubbed with wet 
pumice-stone, which removed all the stains 
of ink and accumulated finger-marks from 
long use. Then they were oiled several 
times, and rubbed each time with a wool- 
len cloth. It is a mistake to varnish tops 
of tables or stands, as they are easily 
marred. It is best to scrape all such and 
oil them; ina short time they will take on 
a beautiful polish, and give great satisfac- 


Upholstery of sofa and chairs was next 
in order. The old gimp was removed, the 
hair-cloth raised, springs tied down, the 
hair picked over and replaced, the hair- 
cloth smoothly tacked down. With new 
gimp on all the edges, and new cambric on 
the back, and a light coat of varnish, our 
half-a-century-old sofa, with its wonderful 
carvings now revived, took oh a gala ap- 
pearance of youth and beauty. The seats 
of the chairs were somewhat worn. These 
we turned so as to bring the back parts 
in front, and concealed the worn parts at 
the back. We tied down the springs where 
they had risen in humps, picked over the 
hair, put on new gimp and cambric backs, 
and with a long mattress-needle and cord 
tied down the seats with new buttons. 
Then, giving a light coat of varnish (al- 
ways put half turpentine), they looked 
quite fresh and new. After the various 
articles —bureaus, chairs, tables, sofas and 
secretaries, not forgetting the mirrors with 
their quaint mahogany frames—were all 
renovated, we viewed our work, which 
had been accomplished in two weeks, with 
the help of a young girl, and without neg- 
lecting other household duties, with no 
little satisfaction and pride. This was 
greatly enhanced when the man who had 
instructed us said the work was superior 
to what he could have done. Many were 
the compliments bestowed on our work, 
and the head of the home, on his return, 
was greatly delighted, as he had expected 
to furnish the house anew, and could 
scarcely be persuaded that we had not 
bought new furniture; and our mother 
was in ecstasy. over her dear old furniture, 
and was quite refuvenated thereby. 

We are aware that furniture is not made 
to last, as it was in the days of our moth- 
ers and grandmothers. Their ‘dear old 
furniture” was solid mahogany,—no sham 
in those days,—and those who are so fortu- 
nate as to possess it now are resuscitat- 
ing it and placing in positions of honor. 
The more showy plush has banished the 
sombre hair-cloth and the solid mahogany 
furniture. We now have our furniture 
made by machinery at lightning speed, but 
it needs the constant use of the glue-pot. 
Many articles of furniture go to rack and 
ruin for the want of a little knowledge and 
care on the part of the housewife, which, 
by “‘a stitch taken in time,” could be saved 
and made to last for generations. 

There are many new occupations open- 
ing for women. That of renovating furni- 





ture may be one of them. It is not hard 
or disagreeable work, but requires pains- 
taking and patience. It should be a part 
of the house-decorating art. If it has not 
become an industry for women, I would 
advise its being taken up. It would re- 
lieve many a perplexed housewife in the 
time of the spring house-cleaning if she | 
could have a woman come in and do this 
much-needed work, supplying her own | 
material. She should also be able to use 
light tools, put up a shelf when needed, 
hang curtains, etc. Painting the inside of 
a house, and graining, can all be done by 
women, as the writer knows by experience, 
also the papering. None of this is as hard 
as much of the ordinary housework. But 
we insist that she be paid the same asa 
man for her work. A woman with a young 
boy or girl to assist her could make this a 
paying business. 





Mary M. DavIpson. 
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A GIFTED FRENCHWOMAN. 


Mile. Fannie Bignon reads papers be- 
fore the Zoological Suciety of Paris, ac- | 
companying them with microscopical sec- | 
tions, prepared and mounted by herself, | 
which show the accuracy of her observa- 
tions. Mlle. Bignon is at once a student | 
and a teacher. Whilst engaged in scien- 
tific research at the laboratory of the Sor- 
bonne, she was teaching at the Ecole Tre- 
maire, where her colleagues were, with | 
one exception, of her own sex, making the | 
proportion of one man to twenty women. 
In 1871 she was appointed lecturer in hy- 
giene to the Association Philotechnique. 
Here she taught so well that one of her 
pupils in her turn became a lecturer on | 
sanitation. A poor woman, a lace mend- | 
er, was deserted by her husband. She 
studied so well, under the inspiration of 
Mile. Bignon’s evening lectures, that even- | 
tually she gave proof of possessing suffi- | 
cient knowledge to be appointed lecturer | 
on sanitation at the Cours de la Ville. | 
Mdlle. Bignon has taken the degree of 
Ligencée es Sciences—equal to an English | 
M. A. She has been created Officier | 
d’Academie, Officier de l’Instruction Pub- 
lique; she is professor at the Ecole Mu- 
nicipale Supérieure, and secretary to the | 
French Geological Society. She is also a | 
member of the section of elementary in- | 
struction of the commission for organizing | 
the Exposition Universelle. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


The temperance ballot means the whole | 
ballot.—Frances E. Willard. 

Live your own life in your own day.— | 
You are not your grandmother.— Mississippi 
White Ribbon. 

Men have accused the women who. are | 
fearlessly demanding equal rights for their 
sex, of every thing save one. They have | 
never accused them of being weak-minded. 
—Mrs. Josephine K. Henry in Southern | 
Journal. 

All honor to the man who strikes for 
justice, and wishes to elevate his mother 
and wife to a platform of perfect equality | 
with himself! Sex domination is des-| 
tined, in the near future, to be as much 
out of date as knee breeches and ruffled | 
shirts.— Southern Journal. 

It is as easy to have a fine complexion 
as a good education, and the means are 
just as certain, if you will but discipline 
the body with half the care bestowed 
onthe mind. A taste for wholesome food 
often seems to need as much careful culti- 
vation as a taste for good reading instead 
of trashy novels. Exercise! We women 
stitch our trials and our losses and crosses 
into scarfs, curtains and doilies, when 
we should take our woes out into the sun- 
shine; they need air and light.— Lliza 
Putnam Heaton. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Chicago propose to build an addi- 
tion to their home at a cost of $20,000. 


The Dakota State W. C. T. U. will hold 
its annual convention at Yankton, Sept. 
12, 13, 14 and 15. Miss Willard will be 
present. 

An Equal Rights Association was re- 
cently organized by Miss Laura Clay at 
London, Ky., with Mr. W. R. Ramsey as 
President. 

Excellent work for woman suffrage was 
done during the constitutional conventions 
by Miss Cora E. Smith in North Dakota, 
and by Mr. and Mrs. McAdow in Montana. 

Miss Cora Dey, of Iowa City, who has 
just completed her junior year at the Iowa 
State University, is the author of the en- 
tertaining article on ‘“‘lowa’s Historic Capi- 
tal,” in the Magazine of American History. 

Mrs. Mary E. Hanchett, who died re- 
cently at Chittenango, N. Y., was the sec- 
ond woman graduate of an American medi- 
cal college. She received the degree of 
doctor of medicine from the Albany Medi- 
cal College in 1848. 





| through the audience, with the request that | 


| ing at Ocean Grove, N. J., on the 5th 


| Sheldon House, at which Mrs. J. T. Ellis, 


Rey. Dr. J. W. Bashford has lately been | 
speaking in Kentucky, where he was 
highly appreciated. When his new tract 
was published, “Should Women Be Ad- 
mitted to the General Conference?” Ken- 
tucky promptly ordered a thousand copies. 


Aaron M. Powell, editor of the Philan- 
thropist, New York, will sail for Europe 
August 24, to attend as an American dele- 
gate the Fifth Triennial Congress of the 
International Federation for the Abolition 
of State Regulation of Vice, to be held 
September 10 to 14, in Geneva, Switzerland. 


The leading spirit of Santa Ynez, Cal., 
is said to be Miss A. J. Hails, a Massachu- 
setts school-teacher. She went there sev- 
eral years ago, nearly dead with consump- 
tion. She now teaches the village school, 
superintends the Sunday school and the 
W. C. T. U., and is the force behind every 


| good word and work. 


At the Ocean Grove W. C. T. U. “School | 
of Methods,” the president. Mrs. Sarah J. | 
C. Downs, sent a basket of yellow ribbon 


ladies who desired the ballot should put on 
the suffrage colors, and soon many of the 
ladies added the yellow to the white rib- 
bon. 


The Boston Herald is opposed to woman 
suffrage, but after comparing the list of 








| Englishwomen who remonstrate against | 


woman suffrage with those who petition | 
for it, the Herald says: ‘“Taking rank for 
rauk and woman for woman, the suffra- 
gists have the lead, among people who do | 
not give their assent to a cause that is | 
doomed to failure.” 





The Vermont W. S. A. will hold a con 
vention in the Baptist Church, North Dan- 
ville, Aug. 20. Persons wishing entertain- | 
ment will address reception committee, | 
Mrs. G. Wells or Mrs. Hattie Craig, North 
Danville, Vt., and are requested to wear | 
the sunflower badge. Churches, W. C. | 
T. U's and Missionary Societies of Cale- 
donia County are invited to send one rep- | 
resentative each. | 

| 





At the recent Midsummer Festival of the 
College for Working Women, in London, 
Mr. J. C. Horsley, of the Royal Academy, | 
addressed the students on dress-cutting, | 
with which he, as a subject painter, had 
much to do. He uttered a strong plea for 
rational dress, and made a terrible on- 
slaught on crinolines and dress-improvers. 
There were alarming rumors, he said, that 
the crinoline was to be revived. If such 
a design could be brought home to any 
one, whether he lived in Paris or else- 
where, he ought to be hung higher than 
Haman. 


The King’s Daughters held a meet- 


inst. Mrs. Margaret Bottume, the presi- 
dent of the National Order, addressed the 
members of the Central Council. There 
were other addresses. In the evening a 
reception was held in the parlors of the 


secretary of the National W.C. ‘I. U., and 
others spoke. The meeting closed with 
a symposium of instrumental and vocal 
music. 

One important result of the first Con- 
gress in Paris—M. Leon Richer’s—is the 
formation of an International Federation, 
in which eleven European countries and 
America have joined hands. Miss Flor- 
ence Balgarnie is our English representa- 
tive, and Miss Louisa Stevenson the Scotch. 
By means of this Federation women who 
are working for the benefit of their sex 
will be kept in touch with each other. 
Whatever takes place in one of the twelve 
countries relative to the emancipation of 
women will be at once notified to the ! 
other eleven, and the various societies will 
thereby be strengthened and stimulated. 
Germany stands aloof with barbaric Tur- 
key from this women’s movement. There 
is apparently no tie that can unite France 
and Germany.— Westminster and Lambeth 
Gazette. 




















Look Here, Friends, Are you Sick? 

Do P suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





Tue blood is the source of health. Keep it 
pure by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is 
peculiar. 





| cord, N. H.; 


| Copy free. 


ConcERNING the Knitted Mattress Co.’s goods, 
wenare to endorse the following from Dr. 
H. A. Buttolph, well known Medical Su - 
ays the Insane Hospital at Morris % 


KyitTep Matrress Co. : 

Gentlemen,—My attention has been directed to 
several , a8 to thickness, of your Knitted 
Cotton Fabrics, and I am satisfied that they are 

suited for use as intended. Those “M: 
Pads” or “Protectors,” with which I am most 
acquainted, serve an excellent pupess. The 

de for Mattresses, and used on Woven Wire 

ttoms, also as an upper surface for Husk 
and Excelsior, to soften them, make very good 
beds. The same, or perhaps a lighter grade, 
make good cushions for churches, carriages, or 
for lounges; also, for improving feathers and 
hair pillows. Blocks of this mai about 20 or 
22 inches square, placed in pillow-cases and laid 
over these, render the former somewhat firmer, 
and therefore cooler in summer, and the latter 
softer, and therefore more comfortable at all sea- 
sons. H.A. Burrouipn, M. D., Short Hill, N. J. 





No goods in the market are better and more 
satisfactory. They are used in all the National 
Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers ; Hospi- 
| tals for the Insane at Napa, Cal.; Morris Plains, 

N. J.; Morganton, N. C.; Kankakee, Ill. ; Mid- 

dletown, Conn.; Taunton at Taunton; Chronic 

Insane at Worcester; McLean at Somerville; 

Northampton, Mass.; Brattleboro, Vt.; Con- 
; Augusta, Me.; Binghamton, 
Poughkeepsie and Middleton, N. Y.; Retreat 
for the Insane, Hartford, Conn.; Government 
Hospital for the Insane at Washington, D. C.; 
New England Hospital for Women and Children, 
Boston; Buffalo State Asylum, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Pa. State Lunatic Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
Western Pa. Hospital for Insane, Dixmont, Pa. ; 
State Hospital for Insane, Danville, Pa.; and 
for sale by many of the ry sy and Bed- 
ding Houses throughout the United States and 
Canada. Address Knitrep Marrress Co., Can- 
ton, Mass. 





The i ‘«.ritz gloves, from Miss Fisk’s, 53 West 
Street, are exceedingly handsome gloves. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stren, and wholesomeness. More economica) 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or —— powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 





MARION OSGOOD’S 


Ladies’ Orchestra. 
SIX PIECES. 


Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mass. 








WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women, 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHOON, JR. 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 








TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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There’s a dark stain on the threshold, ’tis our daugh- 


For we stood and saw them perish in this nation of 


Aye, we stood with folded arms, and stretched no 


Though we shed our blood like water for the ransom 


. cousin wants me to goin the shirt factory, 


’ all things not only well, but in the best, 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
“WHERE I8 GRANT ALLEN!” 


BY &. K. B. 





Say, what has become of Grant Allen, 
The man of biologist fame, 

Who assumed to know more about woman 
Than He from whose hand woman came? 


The last that was seen of the giant 

He stood on his “standpoint, lifelong,” 
Proclaiming to wondering humans 

How Genesis all had gone wrong. 


For there is the plainly-told story, 
So plain that the runner may read, 

That man of both sexes is human, 
And ONE in its purpose and need. 


But what has become of Grant Allen? 
From my measureless distance below 

I gaze on the “standpoint” exalted, 
And ask of space, ‘‘Where did he go?” 


Did he rise to the regions supernal, 
Upborne by his wisdom’s great might? 

Or has he gone down the dark stairway 
That leads to oblivion’s night? 


And Space answers quickly and truly 

(Space learned of these Yankees, you know), 
“]’l] answer your question by asking 

How nothing could anywhere go? 


“The voice you supposed was Grant Allen, 
That uttered such wisdom (?) of late, 
Was only a seeming of something, 
That never had substance or weight. 


«‘And this sudden outburst of thought-lightning 
That plays round the ‘standpoint’ up there 

Is tut natural forces outworking 
To oxygenize the soul’s air.” 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
A WHITE CROSS PSALM. 


BY FLORA ELLICE STEVENS. 





TuNE—Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


ters’ blood I see, 


the free, 
In this boasted land of freedom, in these States of 
Liberty, 
In this nation of the free. 


hands out there to save; 


of the slave, 
We have seen our flower of girlhood go by thou- 
sands to the grave, 
And have stretched no hands to save. 


Aye, we ground them in our scorning, broken blos- 
soms ’neath our feet, 
Who were once our hope and honor, thrust out madly 
to the street, 
Naked there are lying, golden tresses for their wind- 
ing sheet, 
Broken blossoms ’neath our feet. 


They had grown up fair and spotless till their fore- 
heads touched the stars, 
They are lying with their milk-white breasts all 
seamed with purple scars, 
Where the hands of men had flung them, heaped like 
slain in cruel wars, 
Where the hands of men had flung. 


But I see a banner floating, white and shining as 
the sun, 
And the dying see, are lifting hollow eyes up one 
by one, 
As did Israel to the serpent, and the healing hath 
begun, 
The healing hath begun. 
Rise, O banner, higher, higher, till the stars and | 
stripes you gain; 
Float for aye, then, from one masthead, both dear 
emblems without stain, 
Saying to fallen daughters, what Christ said to her 
of Nain, 
What Christ said to her of Nain. } 


Float, O silver banner, onward, with the cross upon 
thy side, 
O’er this western Christian nation, whom to save 
her children died, | 
Pointing to our stricken daughters, say, ‘‘These yet 
shall be thy pride, 
These yet shall be thy pride.” 





Float until our sons in manhood have the strength 
of Galahad, 

Till our daughters rise like virgin lilies, white and 
pure and glad, 

Till our Rachels sing Te Deums, who for songs but 
dirges had, 

But sing Te Deums now. 
Chama, New Mexico. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 


WHAT WILL BEOOME OF OUR 
KITOHENS ? 


BY LAURA M. LIPPINCOTT PANCOAST. 


“+ And it’s not meself that will work for 
the loikes of ye, mum! Indade, and me 


and become a lady, sure. And it’s above 
kitchen-work Iam. It’s white hands I'll 
be after havin’, faith! Ye can get some | 
one else to do yer work, or do it yereself | 
with yer own dainty hands; and black | 
enough they’ll be among the pots and ket- | 
tles, too.” 

And so Bridget has taken up the cry at 
last. “To be a lady, sure,” has become 
her ambition also. They all get the fever 
sooner or later. First there was our gen- 
tle Susan, a pretty little American girl 
whom we took right into our home and 
hearts and made much of, because she was 
‘ta lady sure,” in spite of pots and kettles. 
Indeed, they only served by contrast to set 
off this true diamond. In polishing her 
utensils, until even the frying-pans re-- 
flected the laughing, healthy face, she was 
unconsciously polishing her character as 
well, rubbing it up until it fairly shone. 
For she possessed that rare trait of doing 





most thorough way. Her kitchen floors 


glasses and dishes were well rinsed in hot 
water, and wiped with clean towels, that 
smelled of clover and May zephyrs, or 
sometimes of the cool, delicious perfect- 
ness of October. Even boisterous March 
was made to help sweeten her snowy tea- 
towels. 
plot into the great, roomy farm kitchen, 
there always crept from them a fresh, 
wholesome fragrance from the out-of- 
door world where they seemed to belong. | 


san’s kitchen, with its black, shiny wood 
stove, the smoked, unplastered ceiling, 
its heavy cross beams, white walls, and, 
best of all, the great double window into 
which the sun streamed in winter, while in 
summer the tall maples threw a welcome 


| vated American soil; between muscle and 


When carried from the bleaching 


I wish that you could have seen Su- 


screen between it and the morning sun. 

Susan was not a scientific cook; she was 
better, a practical one. Her soft, delicious 
bread, full of nutty sweetness, the butter 
tasting of the clover’s fragrance, the shin- 
ing pans of milk, the clean, pure cellar, the 
cottage cheese and savory gingerbread,— 
oh, what a contrast between American 
Susan and Bridget from her Irish bogs! 
Susan was the artist, Bridget the artisan. 
The one elevated domestic service; the 
other degraded it. 

Susan’s cheerfulness was contagious. 
Cross Ponto, the dog, and rough, surly 
Swedish Carl alike caught the reflected 
sunshine of her sweet, womanly bright- 
ness. 

The hens laid twice as many eggs while 
Susan was with us. “I always give them 
scraps, Miss Claire, and when I need a lit- 
tle out-of-door work, I pound them up 
oyster shells, and fix dust-baths of riddled 
ashes for them, give them clover-heads 
and hot breakfasts of scalded Indian meal, 
boiled potatoes and lard cracklings, with a 
few greens in winter. Then, too, while 
the cold weather lasts, I see that they have 
warm drinks of milk and water, or butter- 
milk. Hens need more to drink in winter 
than in summer. Then at night they like 
their hot, roasted corn. Hens are like peo- 
ple, you know, they appreciate good living 
and care.” Wise Susan! She had never 
read Bulwer, but found out without him 
the truth conveyed in a passage in **Lucile” 
—that mankind and hens have one thing 
in common, ‘They never forget their din- 
ner.” 

Susan was always dressed for her busi- 
ness, in neat, dark calicoes and long ging- 
ham aprons with pockets for holders. Un- 
tidy Bridget looked all awry. 

Mondays, in Susan’s reign, were ideal 
days. A great, double ticking apron was 
donned to protect her dress and to hold the 
clothes-pins. When through, the apron 
was washed out, a clean gingham one re- 
placed it, and, with hair neatly brushed, 
she was ready by eleven o’clock to prepare 
dinner, with everything scrubbed up and 
looking fresh and clean. During Bridget’s 
reign, chaos ruled on wash-days. The 
dinner was always a failure, and I was wor- 
ried into a sick headache, while Bridget 
howled over the washings ‘‘wakely” which 
to Susan were a pleasure. The difference 

between the bogs of Ireland and the culti- 


brain. 

On Tuesday it was a positive pleasure to 
see the beautifully-ironed muslin and linen 
pass from Susan’s hands to the ‘‘horse.”’ 

All of the mending things were hung in 
one section, and in folding were placed di- 
rectly in the mending-basket. For Susan 
did not believe in making herself or any 
one else additional work. ‘Ihere’s al- 
ways enough to do, any way, Miss Claire,” 
she would say. She considered economy 
of her employer’s time quite as necessary 
as economy of his pocket-book; while 
poor Bridget would hurry through in her 
mussy way on her days out, but at other 
times, whether the work was much or lit- 
tle, she would be on the drag all day with 
it, and only half do it then. 

In the long winter evenings, Susan’s 
lamps never failed; they were kept well 
filled and cleaned. And what a joy it was 
to have her quick fingers help with the 
mending or other household sewing, and, 
when delicate eyes were weary with the 
half-finished magazine article, to recline 
back with a screen to shield them, and 
call Susan in to continue the reading! For 
she had a strong, clear voice, and without 
an apparent effort could bring out the full 
meaning. 

She possessed exquisite tact, and re- 
spected the privacy of family life, and 
never intruded upon it unless pressed to 
do so. Once, when I expostulated about 
her seclusion, she answered, ‘‘John Wana- 
maker may value his head clerks, and may- 
be some of them are his equals; indeed, 
many of them have had, perhaps, a better 
opportunity in youth than he had to obtain 
the education and polish of a gentleman. 
But that doesn’t make him desire to take 
them into his home life. He may occa- 
sionally receive them as welcome guests, 
but he would not wish to have the Presi- 
dent of our nation or the Queen of Eng- 
land forever in his family circle; nor 


have a little of that sense called ‘common,’ 
but which seems very uncommon.” Could 
1 make any other answer to this than 
“Susan, you are right”? Indeed, I knew 
her to be so. Family life should never be in- 
truded upon for any length of time by any 
one. The flame of family life burns purest 
when guarded solely by its members. ‘The 
stranger at the hearth is welcome at times, 
but only at times. 

Susan had quite a talent for music, and 
sometimes would play for us when pressed 
to do so, but invariably left the room when 
through. Her artistic touches to our table, 
and quiet waiting, were very comforting 
to me. When we entertained, she wore, 
besides the usual white apron, a little fancy 
cap and sleeves. Once I invited her, when 
we were alone, to eat with us. She thanked 
me, but laughed as she answered: ‘Miss 
Claire, I'll wait on you that you may eat 
without being troubled by my jumping up 
for more bread or butter. Andthen I beg 
of you to leave me the dining-room, that 
I may eat my meals without risk of criti- 
cism on my appetite. For I am a country 
girl, you know, and enjoy my meals.” 

I detected her true reason, and respected 
her for it. She felt that she was paid for 
service rendered, and that it was wrong in 
her not to do her part in every way, to the 
best of her ability. 

Susan was a Christian, and never better 
fulfilled the duties of a Christian than 
when about her daily work. The Bible 
was her guide; she had no other. Creeds 
and isms, she said, bewildered her; that 
she was too ignorant to understand why 
they were necessary. It seemed to her that 
the Bible told plainly what to do, and if it 
did not, ‘‘Why, there’s your conscience, 
Miss Claire, to go by. WhenI get wrong, 
I go out and watch the birds with their 
simple trust, or at night I stand in the star- 
light and pray for guidance, and it always 
comes. Somehow, in the great stillness, 
God seems very near.” 

‘‘Don’t you ever get angry, Susan?” 

‘**Indced, I do! How funny of you to 
ask me! When you hear me chopping 
wood, Miss Claire, you may know that 
I’m working oft some angry feelings. I’m 
nota saint. I wish I was!” with a merry 
laugh. 

And so, under Susan’s reign, our home 
became a little paradise in the first few 
years of our married life. In my lonely 
hours she became to me a companion and 
friend, and once I remember calling her in 
to play for a lady who had called upon me, 
for unfortunately [ could not use the piano, 
though passionately fond of music. 

When Susan had closed her song, and, 
with a polite good-by to our guest, had 
left the room, this aristocratic lady, the 
descendant of a village blacksmith, whose 
father had grown wealthy by “shaving,” 
could not conceal her surprise at the *‘ser- 
vant-girl’s” accomplishments. ‘And this 
girl does housework for a living !” she said, 
in a tone and with an expression impossi- 
ble to describe. 

“Yes; why not?” 

“Why not, indeed! It’s positively 
wicked to waste her talents in a kitchen, 
to be a mere servant, when she might look 
for something higher. Why, her voice, 
surely, if trained, would make her for- 
tune.” 

‘Possibly, yet I doubt it. Indeed, pro- 
fessors of music have told her that al- 
though there is great power and expression 
in her voice, she could never become 
perfect in the art, and could only be a 
second-rate teacher. She cannot run 
scales correctly, and skips over notes 
sometimes, although none but an expert 
could detect it.” 

“But I am sure, even a fortieth-rate 
music teacher is better than a mere kitchen 
girl,” she said, with scornful emphasis. 

“Yes, better, I admit, than a mere 
kitchen girl, as you know the class, my 
friend; but Susan does not belong to the 
class that you know about. The kitchen 
is her work-room and study combined. 
The cook stove, with its belongings, the 
wash-bench, tubs, scrubbing-brushes and 
brooms are her tools, and are used in- 
telligently as such. They are valued and 
cared for in the best way, because they are 
valuable as necessary adjuncts to her busi- 
ness. In plain cookery she excels, not 
because of scientific theories, but from 
practical knowledge and experience. She 
has reached almost perfectness in this very 
necessary household art, by patient and 
unwearying daily endeavor to become 
perfect. Always on the alert to. learn, 
reading all articles about cooking in the 
home papers, listening intelligently when 
cooking is discussed in her presence, 
watching others, in short, learning wher- 
ever and whenever she can about it.” 

“You seem to make cooking quite an 
art,” sarcastically. 

“I know of no higher art than the cook 
and housemother’s. It certainly requires 
more real ability and intellect to manage 
successfully a house and family, with all 
the attendant troublesome details, than it 
does to become an amateur artist or 








were as white as pine boards could be; her 


would any one else. Miss Claire, I hope I 


musician. Many ladies aim at success in 





these arts, while scorning the higher, 
more difficult one of housekeeping; and, 
allow me to say, the last is vital, the first 
are not. Our American women have 
much to learn. The health of the family, 
the care of their homes, should never be 
left to ignorant, saucy Bridget, with her 
rough, coarse hands. We need American 
Susan. But we shall never secure her 
entirely until we have elevated the service 
and won for it respect, consideration and 
trained, intelligent labor. Until weadmit 
this, and take steps as a united body, 
national in character, to bring it about, 
we shall have to submit to a reign of chaos 
in many homes, physical wrecks and 
imperfectly trained children. We women 
often seem to prefer the lower intellect, the 
ignorant, unprincipled domestic, because 
we can feel superior to her and look down 
upon her. By this means we degrade the 
work in the one kingdom which has been 
God-given to us, as a sex, and I am humil- 
iated for womankind that in all these 
centuries we have not learned to manage it 
better.” 

‘You are eloquent, Mrs. Jaquette, but 
your eloquence is wasted, I fear, upon an 
unappeciative subject. You are a young 
housekeeper, my dear, and Susan is your 
first girl. You will learn much.” 

And I have, indeed; but I know that 
my opinions are correct, after all my ex- 
perience, only other women must adopt 
them too, and concerted action be secured, 
or we never shall get out of the labyrinth 
where centuries of misrule and false ideas 
have led us. 

A city friend, with a great desire to 
elevate all mankind, came to visit us. 
Her raptures over Susan and Susan’s 
cooking were very delightful to me; for 
I liked to feel that others appreciated 
her rare talents of securing home happi- 
ness for her employers, through her 
superior accomplishments and thorough 
knowledge of the useful arts and sciences. 
But Susan, appreciated while in the 
kitchen, was sneered at in the parlor; for 
on Sunday evening, when she entered 
neatly dressed to play for us as usual, my 
friend raised her eyeglasses with a dis- 
dainful air, and a slight shrug of the 
shoulders. A ‘servant’ in the parlor, 
even for a little music, was too much. 
Susan felt keenly the insulting glance, and 
left the room after the music was finished 
with a flushed face and quivering lip. 

‘Rather a new thing for a servant to 
have a musical education, isn’t it?” my 
friend asked in a sneering way, before the 
door had quite closed upon Susan. 

‘*Hush, she will hear you, May.” 

‘*Let her, I don’t care,” was the answer. 

One morning, soon after May’s depart- 
ure, I found Susan crying. She had 
seemed changed since the Sunday evening 
in the parlor, was restless, had little to 
say, and even neglected her work at times. 

‘‘Why, Susan!” I said, in astonishment, 
‘‘what is the matter?” 

‘Tam going to leave you, and I'm cry- 
ing about it, Miss Claire.” 

“Going to leave us?” I exclaimed, in 
dismay. 

“Yes, lam going to leave you, though 
I like my home, and love you both. I 
love the chickens, too, and the little Hol- 
stein calf that I have raised; but I have 
promised to enter the sewing department 
of a store owned by a friend of my 
mother. I want to be a lady, Miss 
Claire.” 

“But, my dear, you are a lady.” 

‘‘No, I am only a servant, a thing to be 
despised by every one but you, my kind 
friend. For years I have struggled in my 
little sphere in order to prove that a 
kitchen girl could be a lady, not by fine 
dressing and superior airs, and saucy dis- 
respect to my employers, but by honest 
work, and by bringing into the kitchen 
intellectual ability and practical religion. 
That I have failed in my endeavor to ele- 
vate kitchen work is very evident. I never 
could tolerate a failure in any work that I 
have undertaken. And so I am going to 
leave, to enter into another sphere. A 
miserable stitch, stitch, stitch for a living. 
A cheerless boarding-house for a home. 
No chickens nor dogs, there. No horses 
nor cows; no drives with you through 
roadsides starred with daisies; only mem- 
ories of these happier’ days to comfort 
me after the weary, unceasing toil of 
a factory, and of a sewing-girl’s life. I 
have saved up money here, been healthy 
and happy until now. I have enjoyed my 
work with its pleasant daily changes. I 
have lived close to the great heart of 
Mother Nature, and I have grown nobler 
by the association. There it will be man’s 
world, not God’s; always the same old 
story day by day, week by week, year by 
year, of money-getting and money-spend- 
ing, of jealousy and petty strife. I shall 
see my fading face and care-worn look 
reflected on the faces of my companions. 
I may even lose God in the great city, for 
He has been nearest me when out alone in 
the mellow fields or silent woods, or by the 

stream in yonder low meadow. 
I shall not see the flowers grow, or be 


able to find the sunset in my dark, walled. 
in room. The evenings I'll have to my- 
self. Yes, but what are evenings after 
days of such weary, unchanging toil? | 
can go to the theatre, to balls, go out with 
my companions of the work-room, they 
write me, and have a good time generally, 
be independent, and nobody’s servant, 
That last decided me, and only that, 
Theatres, balls and so on take more money 
than a sewing-girl can honestly make, 
even if she be an expert, which I am not, 
as yet. My companions would care for a 
lower class of plays than I could tolerate. 
Their lives have been so different. They 
would not care for pure intellectual en- 
joyments. Oh! the miserable life with 
all its mockeries, its shams, its heart-burns, 
its so-called independence, which is the 
greatest dependence in reality! I despise 
it.” 

“Then, Susan,” I said, “‘you are certainly 
the most foolish girl I have ever known. 
If you did not realize so forcibly the life 
of misery you are entering, not from 
necessity, but from a false pride, I could 
have more patience, but as it is I have 
none. Why don’t you use a little intelli- 
gence in this matter, and remain? Why care 
for what one foolish girl has done? You 
certainly have lost your good sense and 
judgment! Why, child, youare not fit for 
this life!” 

“T know it all, Miss Claire; but, as | 
told you, I cannot tolerate a failure. Iam 
tired of being looked down upon. I am 
going to be a lady. I may advance, you 
know, in time, and become forelady, with 
larger pay, and—and,” blushing, ‘I shall 
have a better chance to marry higher in 
life, perhaps.” 

“Yes, you may; and my woman's 
heart was touched. The secret chord had 
been struck at last; the old curse, handed 
down from Adamic days, had reached 
Susan also. ‘* ‘And thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.’ 
Is that it, Susan? Do you not know, my 
child, that the world needs more old 
maiden aunts, more great-hearted, whole- 
souled single women to dare and do for 
humanity? Do you not know, sorrowing 
one, that your life will be a broader one 
alone, if you make it so?—that men 
narrow down our lives for us, and make 
us what we are, with but few exceptions, 
and then jeer at us for being so? Can you 
find a man worthy of you? Will they not 
too often taint their unborn children with 
whiskey and tobacco or worse, into the 
pure blood received from the mother, 
sow death and corruption, through their 
own immoral lives? Wait, Susan, yet a 
little while, at least, for marriage, until 
the White Cross knights shall be broadly 
spread; wait till Samantha Allen’s words 
have done their work; till one standard 
for man and woman is the universal cry 
and the world’s creed. Wait till love shal! 
raise you into heaven, not push you into 
hell. Wait, Susan, be content, or God 
help you. You can be a reformer, can do 
as much, aye, more, for humanity than 
any man has ever done. Teach that pure 
lives and the highest morals owe their 
success to cookery in a greater degree than 
the world imagines. Go out and preach 
the gospel of the cooking-stove, the States 
over. Teach the mysteries of your art to 
other girls, and elevate the standard of 
cooks to the highest rounds of life’s ladder. 
Then, my dear, your true knight will seek 
and find you, and the union will be blessed. 
I will help you, Susan, in such a grand 
work, with all my heart. You shake your 
head; no? Then, child, if you will not 
devote your life to such an effort, if you 
feel unfitted, and must become a ‘lady, 
since you fancy a lady far removed from 
the cook-stove, take up music. You cel- 
tainly can do better at that.” Half sar- 
castically I added—I am only human—“‘A 
music teacher is a greater lady than evel 
a sewing-girl. I would have the most 
ladyhood for my work I could secure, if 
I made a change solely for that purpose.” 

Susan felt my change in accent, and an- 
swered slowly: ‘‘Miss Claire, my mother, 
on her death-bed, made me promise nev- 
er to become a music-teacher, and I must 
keep it. Besides, if I cannot be a good 
music-teacher, I would not wish to be one 
at all. I love music too well to but half 
teach it. My singing sounds good to you. 
but you area kind critic. I am very im- 
perfect indeed in music, and can sing best 
when I ignore all rules and just sing from 
the heart. I shall always remember you 
and this home with the warmest love, and 
I shall hope to hear from you and the farm 
sometimes. It will be to me like the sul- 
mer shower on parched and dusty veg 
tation.” 

Poor Susan! with a talent for house 
work and every liking for it; with a pos 
tive dislike of sewing for a business; yet: 
through a wrong social idea, a mistake? 
pride, she has gone from us into a life sh¢ 
dreads, and, as her sad letters reach me; 
and I learn of her rapid sinking into coD- 
sumption, while my own health is suffering 
for need of her, I question as to ‘“‘whos¢ 
is the right, and whose the wrong?” Are 





not we American women, the heads of 
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, to blame that such as Susan have | ing kingdom until our own is set in order AT 
ne ‘Weare’ wes ih 4 ne: and peace ote rem — ~ ay = NED — AE ITER 
EeOstileesu woing w What right have we to children if, 
pa is to struggle yet more with labor; | for want of kitchen help, we must neglect : 2 a DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
our whole social system seems bordering | them? What right have we soto lower an i, ws Office and Residence, 
on a threatened upheaval ; yet this does not | industry that our American girls flee from Wii mM, SS 658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


the: trouble, mor does it ex 
he dip eined has left me, or Caroline 
u. 
she was followed by Gretchen, good and 
faithful, with @ sturdy willingness to do, 
yet without the quick, business-like way 
of Susan. 

For two years Gretchen went on in her 
slow, sure, German way, saving money, 
learning, improving all the time, and I 
felt quite reconciled as my housekeeping 
began to assume the systematic order and 
thorough attention to detail it possessed 
in Susan’s.time. But alas! Gretchen, too, 


became ambitious, desiring to mount to a | 


higher social position, and so she decided 
to accept an offer made to her of standing 
in a bakery at just fifty cents a week less 
than we were paying her. 

We talked with her about it, but it was 
breath wasted. She “‘liked us and liked the 
place, never could be so happy anywhere 
again, but she wanted to be ‘a lady’ like 
the American girls were.” 

Poor, mistaken Gretchen! and yet she is 
only following the lead of her intellectual 
superiors. Can we blame her? 

From Gretchen, by downward paths and 
tiresome halts in between, we came at 
last to Bridget, with her kind heart and 
great sympathy in serious illness; her 
saucy impertinence and pure perversity ; 
her determination to do just the thing you 
did not ask her to do; her Irish wit and 
rich brogue; her independence and daily 
struggle to get the upper hand; her great 
ignorance in household work, and extreme 
unwillingness to admit it, or to be taught 
a better way, for ‘her own, sure, was best ;”’ 
her mussy ways and greasy cookery, and 
her Irish cousins! 

Poor Bridget! She could never under- 
stand why ‘Mis’ Claire,” if about, was | 
not able to enter into the housework, as 
other farmers’ wives did, doing nearly all, 
and letting their girls ‘potter around” 
over the dishes and scrubbing. She 
thought ‘‘Mis’ Claire’s’’ delicate health 
meant laziness, and laziness meant a form 
of ladyhood. Little did she know or un- 
derstand how ‘‘Mis’ Claire” in her own 
room would remain in her helplessness for 
hours, discouraged, heartsick, longing for 
Bridget’s strength that she might do her 
own work, and so protect her home from 
foreign and domestic invasion, and herself 
from impertinence and unkind gossip. 

Between Bridget and Susan there rolls a 
vast sea. It is Susan we need in the home. 
Bridget will do better in the mill. She needs 
the constant oversight, the firm discipline, 
the one regular round of duty, without | 
change, the competition of others to spur | 
her on. In our kitchens, the duties are | 
varied, ever changing; they require skill, 
intelligence, deft fingers for the frail china, 
a thorough training, and an appreciation 
of the value of the work; but for want of 
Susan, Bridget has filled the position, and 
what can we do withouther? But Bridget 
has taken up the cry at last, and all her 
American-born cousins are following her 
example. You can catch the brogue, see 
the pretty, persuasive smile imported from 
Ireland stepping into the ranks of the 
seamstress or mill-hand ; and, sisters many, | 
what is to become of our kitchens? Con- | 
sider well, for the subject is a vital one, | 
and for the sake of American homes, Amer- 
ican women, rally to the rescue. In our 
cities, to-day, toiling women are weaving 
the meshes around not only themselves, 
but lives in country homes as well, who 
need their help in household duties—slaves 
themselves and slaves creating. A double 
wrong, for each time the needle passes 
through the muslin, it draws not only a 
drop of the holder’s blood, but a drop from 
4 suffering sister miles away in some lone 
farm-house as well. The city has drawn 
its supply of help from the country or 
from foreign labor, coming in through the 
American gateway, New York; but the 
country help is falling off; they enter 
trades or marry, and none are growing up 
trained to replacethem. The foreign help 
comes, but thousands are entrapped into 
lives of infamy, while we lead martyr lives 
for need of them. The contract labor law, 
the disrepute that domestic service has 
fallen into, all point toa reform, thorough, 
Practical, far-reaching in character, and, 
as I sit reviewing the past, looking at the 
coming future now dawning upon Amer- 
ican women and American homes, realiz- 
ing the need of others through my own, I 
turn to you, women of America, great in 
temperance work, strong in defence of 
God and humanity, devoted mothers, ear- 
hest suffragists, patient wives, untiring in 
your efforts for public and private good, 
and I ask you if we women are not build_ 
ing our reform associations upon the quick- 
Sand, until we begin at the foundation and 
build up our kitchens aright? Can we dare 
to aska larger house until our own is filled? 
What riZht have we to demand an adjoin- 








it? By our degradation of domestic ser- 
vice are we not stealing from the Amer. 
ican working girl her legitimate, God-given 
industry? Study it well, this subject, sis- 
ters many, and help Claire Jaquette strike 
loud and Clear the keynote to the domestic 
service reform, elevation of the service 
through training, system, protection, and 
to be brought about by an organization of 
women devoted to the interests of domestic 
service reform alone, and which shall unite 
all women in the work. 
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HUMOROUS. 


**Papa,” said Amy, hesitatingly, “I—I | 
must confess eye Harry and I had | 
h 


arranged to elope to-n 
science troubled me, an 

‘ou, and spoil it all.” 
t,” replied the fond parent; ‘‘go ahead 
and elope, but never tell I knew of it. It 
will save the expense of a wedding.” 


In the Swedish Rigsdad, when the So- 
cialist law was under consideration, Mr. 
Gumalius, the Radical leader, tried to de- 
fend his Socialist predilections with the as- 
sertion, ‘‘Christ himself was a Socialist.” 
‘“*Yes,” replied Mr. Beskow, the court 
chaplain, ‘but with adifference. He said, 
‘What is mine is thine,’ but you say, ‘What 
is thine is mine.’”’ 


‘*Where yee buy your new dress, 
Bridget?’ asked a lady the other day of 
her newly-imported Irish domestic. ‘At 
‘Push & Pull’s’ store on Washington Street, 
it was, ma‘am,” replied the girl. ‘+ ‘Push 
& Pull’s’?” queried the mistress. “I 
really do not recall any such firm in Bos- 
ton. Are you not mistaken as to the 
name?’ “I think not, ma’am,” said 
Bridget, confidently. ‘‘At any rate, that’s 
phwat it said on the door.” 


A pretty fan was presented to a little 
girl four years of age, and she, wishing to 
show her new treasure, hung it on her 
finger and held it out at arm’s length. A 
lady, on entering the parlor, was attracted 
by the peculiar attitude of the little girl, 
and said to her: ‘‘Isn’t it very fatiguing 
to hold out your arm in that way so long?” 
Little Elsie answered with a deep sigh, 
“Isn't it always fatiguing to be elegant?” 
— Wide Awake. 

Government Clerk (to friend)—I’m in a 
frightful hole. I went to see two doctors 
yesterday and got a medical certificate 
from each. One was a certificate of health 
for a life insurance company, and the 
other was a certificate of illness to send to 
the chief with my petition for a week’s 
leave of absence. Friend—Well, I’ve done 
that myself. What’s the matter? G. C. 
—Matter? Great Scott! I mixed the cer- 
tificates in mailing them. The insurance 
company has my certificate of ill-health, 
and the chief has my certificate of good 
health.—Boston Beacon. 
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LEEW ATPE OF Atl TATA. 


— ———— EDiZ/ Wf, 
_ Tablespoonful of Pearline 
| to Pail of Water 
| 


And you have the best and quickest means of washing and 
| cleaning, Directions for easy washing on every package. 


Why is Pearline so largely imitated? 


Why do these imitators invariably select names ending 
in —INE? Why are they compelled to peddle their 
goods from house to house—use deception, falsehood, 
offer prizes, claim that their powders are as good as 
Pearline, etc., etc.? This is why: PEARLINE is the 
best—never fails—never varies—has no equal—and is 
as harmless as the purest imported castile soap. Sold 


everywhere. Millions now use it. 
138 Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and Qpeemes bust papper is provided 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
Se with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 

— — _ pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

. 3 Wt \ ‘ hort! within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
i) { i | \W Infants, particular attention to the physical pro rtions and requirements of 
VU ” y the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


weeny 





PRICES. 
| Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones......+...eesseees $1.75 
\ | \\\ * oi, * o ** Bone Front only......++++ eseves 2.00 
| i \ “ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.........- 2.25 
1} * 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.....+.++++eeseree 1.50 
“ry oe @di, « “ 6 Bomedecccccccccccccccccccccccece 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones...-......ese00s Cccccecccce 75 
** 631, Infante’ GS qeccece cocccccecccccoccoce 75 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weeshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in order. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
w@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


LATEST AOHIEVE- 
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Hoots 
Sarsapatilla 


\QO 
Poses 
VovHNoarlar 


The Ohief Reason for the marvellous sue- 
Cess ot Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the fact 
that this medicimne actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it. Its real merit has won 

. for Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
Merit Wins @ popularity and sale 
greater than that of any other blood purifier, 
It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by O. 1, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roas 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents ; ioe cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wed Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and jother parties care: served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 


silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 
T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


‘Oakaseh 
ee 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 











| melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 


CELLULOID 
COLLARS, 


The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they nave attained the highest improvement in their Water- 
roof Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods. We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command. We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 
durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more perfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an cxpietre 
material. This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 


BOSOM. 


GEO. OLEMENT 
& 00. 





shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 
A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 25 cts. 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 





Gents’ Collars........ seeeee 20 conte, 6 for $1.15. $2.25 per dozen, 
yp Ec c00 cccccce — = 6 for 5. 4.25 “ pe 
Ladies’ Collars _ * 6 for 85. 1.50 “ yo 
" —- ° 6 for 1.70. 3.00 “ ° 


Small Bosom ......+:..:s0sseesseee OO =0 ss Large Bosoms............. 15 cents, 
Be sure this trade inark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 
the genuine celluloid [= 
emit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 


GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d Street, New York City. 








KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


. QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly : 


| . ._ The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
KNITTEP SAREE. LiNine. the furniture when the carpet is swept. { 


KNITTED STAIR PADS, Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and e ic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 

KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft- 


pone. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 
unchy. 


KNITTED, FILLED, CHURCH AND, FILLING, FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
KNITTED Fiti iD WATER- PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHION ° 


ervers, an on in an emergency. e mattresses 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND, STEAM, RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic an rye : “ 
These, un of our goods have 
ee ee eee eer es nem. 
. Inall sizes. Th test 1 in hot ht nm wire 
Kerr TER MA TrREss AdS., of the year as cocpuaien ee TZ scuress be being placed om top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. W. 
and Saturday excepted. ee 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

The winter session opens Oct. 1st, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Feunsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ led course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical ratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 

nerally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean 











COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 





oratory and ing Room. 

FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+sseeseees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

CD Gr BP SUNOS on cesccecvecwscosecosce 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....++.-sesssssees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
CG UR etenteedeiseers. cosaotenessée 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. O. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; ending Ma: 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, misses, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 


days. Take elevator. 
For the Relief and Cure of 














KCEN ic Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
PI LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’Ss The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
No. 5 Hamilton Place,” Boston. 
Established 1874, 
. . J 
Combination Garments A Specialty. 
We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
j= peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 


Ladies desiring ncatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS, in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TD.  PFPOGSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


G00D BEST 
SENSE 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


FERRIS’ Pat. 











Finish. 


Childr. 
50 .70 .%. 








FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 
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MISCHIEVOUS VIRTUE. 
Des Mores, Iowa, AvuG. 7, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the most frequent comments 
called forth by the crowds upon the streets 
of New York City, during the late Centen- 
nial celebration, was one to the effect that, 
taken as a whole, the men presented a 
much finer appearance than did the 
women; not better dressed nor better 
mannered, but in form and feature they 
were generally much the finer looking. 

The truth of this unflattering remark 
could hardly be denied; and, inasmuch as 
it pertained to the middle-aged, well-to-do, 
married classes of the country more es- 
pecially than to any others, these being the 
classes most generally present on that oc- 
casion, its significance can hardly be 
thought unworthy some attention. For 
the difference noted is one that does not 
obtain earlier in life. Whatever prepon- 
derance of good looks pertains to youth is 
more often in favor of the girls than the 
boys; so when, later in life, the contrary is 
shown to prevail, it can hardly be other- 
wise than owing to something in the lives 
and habits of women after having arrived 
at maturity that is detrimental to their 
preservation. 

If this be true, women themselves have 
most need toinquire. For none know bet- 
ter than they the loss and deprivation that 
lack of beauty entails. There is not one 
so dull as not to recognize its power, either 
in herself or another; not one who does 
not know that a charming face and grace- 
ful form, if not themselves the open se- 
same to all the best things in life, are yet 
the most advantageous of aids. 
itself is a thing most difficult to define, but 
it is none the less a fact. ‘There is a some- 
thing in human nature which instinctively 
bows down and yields precedence to 
womanly beauty, which flies most readily 
to its rescue, and extends the friendly 
God-speed whatever the object of pursuit, 
whether it be merely subsistence, or the 
higher and more complex gratification of 
ambition. In society, beauty is queen, and 
even in the home it remains regnant, a 
boy’s ‘‘pretty mamma” or a man’s sweetly 
charming wife always commanding a de- 
gree more homage, her wishes a trifle more 
deference, than would be the case were she 
plain and unattractive in form and feature, 
however excellent might be her other qual- 
ities. In view of all this, is not womanly 
beauty a thing to be earnestly desired, to 
be studied, striven for, and, if possible, at- 
tained, at any reasonable cost? Surely 
there are few who will say nay! 

Doubtless a number of causes might be 
cited as contributing to the deterioration 
among women of which we speak, but 
there is one so universally prevalent and 
so all-embracing in its effects as quite to 
justify giving it the precedence over all 
others, and this is most succinctly stuted 
in the one term, over-work. 





The fact | 


comes dimmed, and, because she is other- 
wise so busy, its immediate replenishing is 
neglected. Time slips by, and it is never 
entirely made good ; and, as a consequence, 
there are fewer calls, fewer church-go- 
ings, and less and less attention to social 
affairs. Soon, perhaps, children begin to 
come; possibly the care of the aged and 
infirm is added to the burden; and then 
begins the slow but sure process of physi- 
cal deterioration. Her sense of duty is 
strong where others are concerned; they 
must not suffer; the sacrifice must be all 
her own. So if now she reads at all, it is 
but hap-hazardly and at intervals, with a 
view to recreation rather than profit. The 
weekly bath is made to serve as a substi- 
tute for the daily; her hair now shows 
signs of neglect, while the pretty manicure 
case is seldom opened. Her correspond- 
ence, those silent communings by means 
of which old friendships are cemented 
and held dear, gradually narrows to a very 
limited circle, or is quite abandoned ; until 
finally, with interests extending but little 
beyond her own hearthstone, and with 
outings ‘‘on pleasure bent” grown few and 
far between, she has become the familiar, 
hackneyed household drudge, whose lack- 
lustre eyes and faded hair, wrinkled face 
and bent form, are only less pitiful to look 
upon than the dwarfed mental capacities 
thus enshrined are to contemplate. 

It is needless to say how different has 
been the life her husband has led. All 
know that whether his hours of toil have 
been many or few, they have necessarily con- 
tained less of petty detail, have afforded 
more hours of absolute rest, and brought 
that wider contact with the activities of 


| the outside world whence comes uplift 





The first wrong step is usually taken at | 


the very beginning of married life, when, 
from a strained sense of duty, the young 
wife is led to offer herself a willing sacri- 
fice upon the altar of her husband’s pe- 
cuniary advancement. For instance: A 
young woman fresh from school or col- 
lege, with all her mental powers at their 
best, her intellectual and artistic tastes 
just awakened to a perception of higher 
possibilities, who has known no heavier 
household care than that of the home par- 
lors or her own room, or an occasional 
hour of ‘“‘helping mother” during some 
unaccustomed household stress, marries a 
young man in moderate circumstances, 
and together the two set up housekeeping. 
His income is small, her health is good, 
she thinks herself strong, and so, ‘*because 
there are only two of them,” she dis- 
penses with the services of a maid, and 
with her own hands undertakes the entire 
work of the little household. There are, 
indeed, only two of them; but the routine 
of work is much the same as though there 
were double or treble the number. Each 
morning the kitchen range is to be cleaned 
and the kitchen fire kindled; each day 
brings its regulation two or three meals to 
be marketed for, prepared and served, 
and their dishes to be washed, dried and 
returned to their places; each day has its 
own especial round of bed-making, sweep- 
ing, dusting and cleaning. Add toall this 
the weekly washing and ironing, one or 
both of which she is pretty sure to under- 
take, and it may readily be seen that from 
the first our young wife finds but little lei- 
sure. Still, for atime all this makes but lit- 
tle perceptible difference in herself. The 
force of old habits is still strong, her old 
tastes and ambitions are in the ascendant, 
and, barring that these duties are often- 
times hurried, she gives much the same 
attention to mind and person that she did 
before marriage. She bathes and combs as 
carefully and frequently; she endeavors 
to keep on with the old lines of reading, 
of music, and of art, to dress as prettily, at- 
tend church as regularly, and as of old to 
keep abreast with the social swim. But 





_of public comment. 


glican Church.” 


and growth, than have hers. ‘‘We grow 
to look as we think” is an assertion 
whose truth is often most sadly shown in 
husbands and wives, because, oftener than 
otherwise, it is a growing in such widely 
different directions. 

If the above-described self-immolation 
on the part of women were really a part 
of wise economy, if it were generally, or 
even often, an actual necessity, it would 
be only cruel to make the matter a subject 
But however much 
women may think themselves thus in the 
right, it is more often than otherwise the 
direst of mistakes. Money, indeed, may 
be scarce; but it would seldom be found, 
if a right view of the true relation of 
things obtained, that a helper for the 
housewife could not be secured on terms 
altogether commensurate with the means 
at command. For while in some few 
crowded centres there is a poverty which 
perhaps holds nothing to divide, this is 
not true of our country as a whole, where 
there is found among homes in general 
ad aggregate of comfort not equalled 
elsewhere in the world. Among these 
homes it would rarely occur that some 
homeless young girl could not be taken 
for a few years for her board and clothes 
and such bits of spending-money as might 
occasionally be spared in return for her 
labor; or even a regular servant employed 
at low wages, for which the money could 
be saved by some trifling difference in the 
usual distribution of household expense; 
and with the additional leisure which this 
arrangement would give to the wife, to 
manage and direct household affairs, it 
might more often than otherwise be made 
a means of actual money-saving rather 
than waste. 

Were it the universal custom, an estab- 
lished and expected thing, for every fairly 
well-to-do household to begin at the very 
beginning with one or more housemaids, 
it would be found that the gain would be 
far from all in the way of added grace of 
face and form among women, of brighter 
wits and wider personal influence. It 
would be the first important step towards 
domestic service reform. It would be the 
means of training thousands upon thou- 
sands of young and ignorant girls for 
lives of future usefulness. It would bring 
untold relief to thuse other portions of the 
industrial world where now the contest 
between men and women for wages and 
bread waxes flercer and hotter as time 
goes on; the end no man dare predict. 
“Ts it wise for me to do my own work?” 


| isa question which every woman should 


weigh long and well before deciding in 
the affirmative. 
LYDIA JACKSON LANPHERE. 
a oe 


A SPARROW’S STORY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Jane Marsh Parker, a well-known writer 
for the Churchman and other publications 
of the Episcopal Church, has a story 
running in the Young Churchman (Mil- 
waukee) which is making considerable 
stir in the ‘American Branch of the An- 
It is a story which is 
supposed to be chirped by a church 
sparrow—the story of a little mulatto boy, 
and what came to pass after he had been 
received into the vested choir of a church 
at the North, under the supposition that 


all this is not-fortong. After awhile the he was an Italian. The story is amusing 
first freshness of the bridal trousseau be- | rather than censorious, and the sparrow’s 





observations upon color-prejudice in the 
House of the Lord are to the point. Fred- 
erick Douglass has ordered a large supply 
of the papers containing it for Dr. Crum- 
mell, of St. Luke's, Washington, to dis- 
tribute for him, writing as follows to the 
editor of the Young Churchman : 

“It is a timely and truthful story, and 
may awaken sympathy for a class whose 
color is visited upon it as crime is upon 
other people. In view of the unreaso 
and inflexible character of the popular 
prejudice against any one in whose veins 
there is a trace of African blood, I cannot 
but applaud your cou and inde 
dence in daring to publish a story which 
80 boldly calls this prejudice in question.” 

This story will be interesting reading 
for the House of Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church. G. 





“A LEETLE SAVIN’.” 


Farmer—‘‘How many yards o’ that truck 
will it take ter make ther ole woman a 
dress?” 

Clerk—‘‘ About twelve, I should say.” 

“At three cents a yard it comes ter 
thirty-six cents. I reckon twelve’sa leetle 
more’n she’ll need. Just cut off six yards. 
Times is mighty close, an’ we hev ter be a 
leetle savin’.” 

‘Any buttons or thread?” 

“No, I reckon not. She can scratch up 
ernuff o’ them at home. Craps wan't 
extry this ye’r, an’ we kain’t afford ter fool 
no money away.” 

**Is there anything else?” 

“T guess yer may wrap up a quarter’s 
wuth er sugar an’ a dollar’s wuth er 
chawin’ terbacker. ’Pears like a sin ter 
fool away money fer sugar, but ther ole 
woman thinks she kain’t live thoutin it, 
an’ ther habit o’ usin’ it’s got sech a holt on 
*er that she gits away with a quarter’s 
wuth every month. Say, mebby you'd 
better put up two dollars’ wuth o’ that 
terbacker, for I kain’t tell ef I'll be down 
here ergin fer a month, and I want plenty 
ter do me.’’— Time. 


——— _ ——_-*oe- 


BEGIN AT THE BOOTS. 





A great world is looming into sight, like 
some splendid ship long waited for—the 
world of heredity, of prenatal influence, 
of infantile environment. The greatest 
right of which we can conceive, the right 
of every child to be well born, is being 
slowly but surely recognized. Poor old 
humanity, so tugged by fortune aud weary 
with disaster, turns to the cradle at last, 
and perceives it has been the Pandora’s 
box of every ill, and the Fortunatus’s 
casket of every joy that life has known. 
When woman learns the divine secrets of 
her power, when she selects in the partner 
of her life the father of her child, and for 
its sacred sake rejects the man of unclean 
ips because of the alcohol and the 
tobacco taint, and shuns as she would a 
leper the man who has been false to any 
other woman, no matter how depraved; 
and when man seeks life’s highest sanc- 
tities in the relationships of husband and 
father, and shuns, as he would if thought- 
ful of the future of his son, the woman 
with wasp waist that renders motherhood 
a torture and dwarfs the possibilities of 
childhood, French heels that throw the 
vital organs out of their normal! place, and 
sacred charms revealed by low-cut dresses, 
insisting on a wife who has good health 
and strong physique, as the only sure 
foundation of his home hopes, then shall 
the blessed prophecy of the world’s peace 
come true—the conquered lion of lust 
shall lie down at the feet of the white 
lamb of purity, and a little child shall 
lead them.— Frances EZ. Willard. 


+++ 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Miss Mary H. Krout, in an article in the 
‘**Woman’s Kingdom” of the Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean, gives good reasons for believing 
that women will bear a share in ‘the po- 
litical future.”’ She says: 


In every large city in the United States 
there is an outcry against imperfect sewer- 
age, filthy, badly-paved, imperfectly- 
lighted streets, and to further proper sani- 
tary measures, and this where uncounted 
millions have flowed into the treasury, 
more than enough to sweeten and beautify 
every thoroughfare within their corporate 
limits. This does not touch open and fla- 
grant violation of law. Necessary laws, 
no matter how wisely and carefully en- 
acted, can not be enforced where a senti- 
ment favoring morality and sobriety finds 
no sym ay with those who have been 
invested with authority. 

In many departments of public work, 
chiefly philanthropic and educational, 
women have been called upon to lend a 
hand to establish order and discipline 
where lawlessness, and insubordination, 
and ignorance ran riot. Corruption and 
vice in infirmaries and hospitals, where fe- 
male patients have been at the mercy of 
brutal attendants, necessitated the a 
eer of educated women upon t 

core of managers. Knowledge of the 
8 of children, acquired through moth- 
erhood, or in their experience as teachers, 
has made it expedient likewise to give 
them nition on school boards as prin- 
cipals and superintendents. In Indiana, 
almost the only public institution, penal 
or philanthropic, that has escaped scan- 
dal has been the Woman’s Reformatory, 
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their se shall continue to be needed. 
, The clear-sighted and the liberal-minded 
perceive, in their genius for thoroughness, 
their abiding sense of right and Lae ay a 
power held in reserve and destined to 
What has 
been accomplished does not suggest limita- 
It is a guarantee of inherent qual- 
ities that may be drawn upon indefinitely. 





Patents have been granted to women for 
the week ending Aug. 7, 1889, as follows: 

Lucy J. Pearsall, Fort Edmund, N. Y., 
Tuck Folder for sewing-machines. 

Susan M. Perkins, Lansing, Kan., Book 
or Music Holder. 

Amelia Lawpelle, 
Remedy for corns. 


Hoboken, N. J., 
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MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS TO AUG. 1, 1889. 


Roxbury League.......+.ceceseeeeees $30 
Natick League...... oo «2 
Fall River League o- «=, 
F. J. Garrison.....+++++++ cos 10 
A. G. and Kate E. Hill......sseeeeess 
Susan C. Richardson.....+....eeeeses 
Mire. Edie Milt ..ccccccccccccccccccece 
A. Q. T. Parsons .. 


S3ss 








Susan C. Vogl...cecscsccccsecceseses 
Mrs. James Tolman.....+.sseeceeeees 
Miss Harriet Tolman 
Mary E. Cabot...... 
Carrie P. Lacoste.... eee 
Susan C. Richardson ... ......se0+0+ 
Josephine M. HickS.....+.....05 sees 
Jessie Forsyth ....csececceesceecseess 
D. W. Forbes..... 
Sophia A. Forbes . 
Sarah D. Harris... eee 
A Friend... .ccccccccccccccccccosvcces 
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AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT 

Of the success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
fact that every purchaser receives a fair equiva- 
lent for his money. The familiar head-line “100 
Doses One Dollar,’’ stolen by imitators, is origi- 
nal with and true only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This can easily be proven by any one who desires 
to test the matter. For real economy, buy only 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H., for- 
merly a lecturer upon the Azores, a member of the 
W.C. T. U. and of the W. 8. A., is prepared for work 
and lectures on Dress Reform, Heredity, and other 
subjects pertaining to the elevation of women. Mrs. 
—— has already commenced lecturing on Dress 
Reform. 














PRIVATE BOARD IN NEW YORK. 
Parties visiting New York, shopping or sight- 
seeing, will find excellent private board at 
61 East llth St., within easy distance of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 
(Mt. Carroll, Ill.) 


MT. CARROLL SEMINAR offers superior ad- 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches jaw wae ig taught. Special ad- 
vantages in the study of Languages, Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col- 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for every d - 
ment of learning. Gives information to parents in 
veges +o sch and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 





writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, ss, . Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 





QWABTHRORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th month, 10th. 30 minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a 
Manual Trafming and a Preparatory School (2 classes), 
Healthful | ion, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus, For catalogue and full par- 
ticulars, address EDW. H. MAGILL, LL.D., Prest. 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 
Six courses of a: Location healthy; scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; home life. Terms 
moderate. Refers to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year opens pepseaner 3, 1889. For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


[= 36th year ns WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’89. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes; - 
pares for College, Scientific Schools or Business, and 
gives special attention to Character-building. nd 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ‘ALLEN, 
W. Newton, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual cate of health is taken. Upper Depart- 
ments open Sept. 18. No. 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers, under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOcK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 











BIARRITZ GLOVES. 


IN ALL COLORs, 
—AT— 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


53 West Street, 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2t04P.M.) 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate al Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &o, 
TELEPHONE 512, 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASs8. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


? 

Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JovrnaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders, 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman —r Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
aa Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
eney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
— Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
ake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
ONon 8 Reasons for and against, t 

oman —p ons for an nst, by 

James Freeman Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W: L 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Journa Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
or double price. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergarteners 


OPENS SEPT. 4, 1889. 


Address (MRS.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LA Porte, IND. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk. 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Ill 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc-, 10 
mailed to any address the manufacturer of 
the clebrated Eureka Spool Silks. Art Embroidery snd 


























Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, 


| CURE FITS! 


cure I do not mean merely to stop 
and then have them return again. 





. Express Post Office, 
° ME.C., 1 $3 Pearl St., N.¥. 





wa gers PURGATSVE Fine’ cure 





| C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Plact- 
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